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The Rural World is the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from 80rgo- 


The Cane Mill Controversy—Mr. Cush- 
ing’s Vindication. 

Cot. COLMAN: My atiention has 
been called to a publication in the Rvu- 
RAL WorRLD of May 19th, in which let- 
ters written by me in January and Feb- 
ruary last sre given to the public, and 
an attempied reply from G. L. Squier 
& Bro., is published in same paper of 
June 2d. In the Squier Bro. commu- 
nication they very boldly state that the 
mills sent to me were not sugar mills 
and not intended for sugar, but were 
sorghum mills. They speak of them as 
“the old abandoned sorghum mills,” and 
remark, “we do not now offer for salea 
single mill such as Cushing sold.” 
Now the facts are that G. L. Squier, 
knowing that I was the oldest machin- 
ery dealer here, and having a large trade 
with the leading merchants and plant- 
ers in this section, came to me and stat- 
ed they were making a large variety of 
sugar mills, made expressly for south- 
ern panters and southern cane; that} 
the said sugar mills were very strong, | 
and that I could sell them with perfect 
confidence of success; that the said 
mills were just what was wanted for 
southern cane, while mills made by 
other manufacturers were only iatend- 
ed for sorghum. They also represented 
that they had the best horse power 
ever made. On these  represen- 
tations I entered into a written contract 
with them to become their agent in 

New Orleans. In compliarce with this 

contract they sent various kinds of 

What they asserted were sugar mills 
made expressly for southern cane. They 

also had printed in Buffalo a large book 
of 64 pages, which they sent to me in 























large numbers for distribution among|(From Blymtyer Mfg Co.’s Catalogue.) 


southern planters and merchants. This 
book they called “American Sugar 
Manual.” They had them printed with 
my name, as agent, and also inserted 
my card, showing that I was agent for 
other prominent manufacturers. <A 
copy of this book is sent to you. They 
commenced this book with an introduc- 
tory, showing the advantage of south- 
ern planters making sugar instead of 


raising cotton; and as they now have,! 


by their publication, acknowledged that 
they sent me sorghum mills instead of 
sugar mills, it will be interesting to 
show up G. L. Squier & Bro., and their 
ways—which were crooked. The fol- 
lowing extract I cut out of the book: 
Tue CuLrivaTIon or SuGAR CANE AND THE 
Manvracture or Sucar.—The attention of 
intelligent and thoughtful planters through- 
out the cane-producing regions of the south, 
is being turned more seriously and generally 
than ever before to the exceeding profitable- 
ness of the sugar crop, and the manifest ad- 
vantages of adopting it as a fixed crop where- 
ever the climate and soil will permit. Cotton 
has brought so many and so severe disap- 
pointments to large numbers of those who 
have invested their fortunes in its produc- 
tion; the risks to the crop from the elements 
and the insects are so great, that in all cotton 
regions that are capable of producing cane, 
many of the cotton planters are wisely 
abandoning cotton for the sure and more re- 
munerative crop of sugar. And the region 
in which it is possible to grow the cane prof- 


We present herewith an illustration' years, under the closest observatin,: (double flue) for cash? I will need one if the 
lthey were overhauled, and a new and ‘cane crop is not a totel failure, which looks 


of the celebrated Niles sugar mill, 
made by the Blymyer Manufacturing 
Co., of Cincinnati, O. Both the mill 
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NILES MILL---DOUBLE GEARED. 


improve. set of patterns built. These 


patterns have now been in use twenty-, 


‘six years, and are by far the most per- 
fect and thoroughly tested and reliable) 
of any in the country. 

: 5 _| This work was completed under the 

troduction or commendation from US. | direction of one of the most intelligent | 

As anything pertaining to steam sugar) and skillfui mechanical engineers of | 
machinery is just now of special inter-| the time, who constructed the first mill 

est, we give below a brief description of | for our predecessors in 1836, and in 1880) 


: : closed his suecessful career in our em- 
the mill, together with some letters lov | 


from some parties in Louisiana now! 


and the manufacturers are too widely 
and favorably known to need any in- 


using them. We also publish in this! have been sold in Louisiana along, and | st 
|many of them have been in use thirty | gives about two revolutions of the mill. 


connection a letter from Major McDow- 
ell, of Chicago, one of the most promi- 
nent cane growers of the west. 


|to forty years. In one year were sold 
56 Niles mills, varying in size from 4- 
| feet rolls to 6-feet rolls, the total weight 
lof which mills was 2,700,000 pounds, or 
1,335 tons. In Louisiana, where the 
Niles mill has been for forty years in 
competition with mills from the best 
foundries in the world, it has proven 
vastly superior to all of its rivals, 


THE NILES MILL. 


No mills equal the Niles in construc- 
tion, strength and finish. Of the char- 
acter, work, and reputation of these 
mills it seems superfluous to say a word. 
The name suggests to planters more 
than we could say. Since 1836, a period 


PLAQUEMINE, IBERVILLE, Parisu La. ) 
April 10th, 1881. { 


Of the Niles steam mills over 500) The power we use is a Niles 16 inch 4 foot 


heavy towards that way. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. Pautine Dopvy. 
Per N. R. Durvy. 
Laconpa Puantatton, P. O. Partrer- ) 
SONVILLE, St. Mary’s Partsu, La. } 
April 59th, 1881, 
BiymMyek Mra. Co, Crnorsnatt. Onto. 
Gents.—The 5-foot by 30-inch three roll 
sugar mill, we purchased of you in 1878, 
has since that time crushed the cane from 
three crops, and has given great satisfaction. 





stroke engine, and 40 strokes of the engine 
Phis 
is a more powerful leverage on the crushing 
parts than any of the large mills in this par- 
ish are subjected to, but we have seen no 
signs whatever of any weakness in any parts 
of the mill, and do not expect any trouble. 

Ve set the bagasse roll up so that the thin- 
nest case knife will not pass between, and 


BuiyMyer Mra. Co., Crxornnati, Onto. 
Gentlemen.—In reply to your favor of the 
26th, I take pleasure in stating that the Niles 
sugar mill (rolls 5 feet by 30 inches) put up 
on the Craighead plantation in 1860, is still 
in splendid condition, and has not cost one 
cent of repairs to my knowledge since its 
erection. Iconsider it one of the finest 
mills in the States, and all those persons who 
have visited my sugar house during sugar 
working, say that I make the best bagasse of 
any mill that they know of. My engine is 
entirely too small for the mill—-1t is only a 12 
inch cylinder and four foot stroke—yet I 
grind for 10 hhds. of sugar in 12 hours with 
perfect ease. Iam satisfied with an engine 
16 in. diameter, it would grind 25 to 35 bhds. 
per day with ease. Yours respectfally, 
C. D. CrarGHEaD. 
| Pxraquemrne, [peRVILLE Partss#, La., 
March 29th. 1881. 





BuyMeR Mre. Co,, Crncrnnati, Oxto. } 
Cuicaco, January 13,1880. | 
Gentlemen.—Yours of the 11th. inst, re- 





earry a feed of cane about 1 foot deep and 
414 feet wide, When cane is delivered at 
sugar house rapidly enough, there is no dif- 
ficulty in our rolling to make 25,000 to 30, 
000 lbs. sugar in 24 hours, from cane which 





Buiymyer Mra. Co,, Cincinnati, Onto. 


of nearly 45 years, they have been the 
Dear Sirs.—Having received yours March 


leading mills of the country. 

Probably three-fourths of all the 
plantations of Louisiana have been sup- 
plied with the Niles sugar outfits. On 
many plantations the mills that are 
|now the dependence for taking off the 
crops, were at work before the present 





on iron bed plates. 


mills, the highest scientific knowledge | 


and greatest mechanical skill and ex-!every year since in my possession. ‘The ca- 
perience attainable, were called into | pacity of this mill is, with 100 lbs. steam, 
requisition. These secured a correct} about thirty or forty bhds. of sugar in 24 
proportion in all parts of the mill, so| hours. We run the engine at a rate of 60 to 
that every ounce of metal, whether in| 70 revolutions per minute, and grind 12 hhds. 
gear, or frame, or roll, or shaft, was | in about 12 to 14 hours. The mill stands well 
made to do its appropriate work, andj and will do all the work we call on her to do; 
was subjected only to its appropriate , are perfectly well pleased with it, Pumps ought 
strain. to be so constructed with faucet as to let the 

The Niles mills were first introduced | water out of pumps and all the pipes when 
in 1836, and have ever since been the} notin use. What would you propose build- 
standard cane mill in Louisiana. After|ing me adoctor engine that would supply 
they had been in operation. eighteen | two 42 inch diameter boilers, 30 feet long 














owner to become a sugar planter and manu- 1. shows that Cushing supposed he was 
- ° | - ‘ 
facturer upon terms that will enable him to selling sugar mills, and not sorghum 


compete successfully with the heaviest capi-|.- “ "iP 
‘tek te tg sete Sh eaviest api | mills, an old sorghum mill, as Squier 


Complete sets of | , . 
machinery can be procured at any price, from! Bro., call the mill sent to Cushing. 


$200 to $5,000 per set, by which sugar can| These promises were held out to plant- 
be produced at a less cost per pound than by! erg hy Squier & Bro., in the book which 


the largest and most expensive set of ma | e F a 7 : 
chinery inthe country—so that every lana| they published and sent to Cushing to 








itably is found tobe much larger than was 
heretofore supposed. 
the cultivation of cane is much more pleas- | 
ant and healthful and not nearly as onerous! 
as the cultivation of cotton. ° 
The demand for the stigar crop is almost 
unlimited. When it is considered that more 
than nine-tenths of the sugar consumed in 
the United States is imported (mostly from 
the West Indies), it will be seen that the ut- 
most possible production’of sugar in our own 
Country will never be sufficient to supply the 
home, to say nothing of the foreign, demand. 
_ The great obstacle to the general cultiva- 
tion of cane in the cane growing region, has 
heretofore been the immense cost of the 
machinery necessary to manufacture sugar— 
Sets of machinery with the necessary build- 
Ings and fixtures costing from $25,000 to 
$200,000. Of course, in order to make so 
pensive machinery pay, everything must 
done on a grand scale, and im- 
a must be bought 
Hi a large number of hands worked. 
ence no one but a millionaire could 
embark in the sugar business, and 
Small planters and farmers were absolutely 
frecladed from it as effectually as though 
ey lived in Greenland. = 

. But a new era has dawned, which is des- 
pe to revolutionize the sugar business of 
aa South and open to men of limited means 
_— toad to wealth from the productive 
he urces of the rich lands and warm suns of 
pees South, By means of the new and im- 
ved machinery which is now being in- 


plantations 





owner who lives upon the cane growing belt | be given to purchasers. There is plenty 


gar with a certainty of success. It is really 
the same in effect as introducing a new arti- 
cle of production for which there is a ready 
market at greatly remunerative prices. 

Again many of theold sugar > 
although supplied with expensive machinery, 
cannot now be worked to advantage because 
the owners have not at command the heavy 
capital necessary to work them. The diffi- 
culty of procuring the necessarily large num- 
ber of reliable hands is another troublesome 
element operating against the working of 
these large plantations. And the only feasi- 
ble mode of relief seems to be dividing them 
and selling or leasing them in small parcels 
—a method which this new style of ma- 
chinery renders possible, for it puts it into 
the power of each purchaser or lessee to 
work just according to his means. Hence 
this machinery seems to have been invented, 
perfected and introduced just at the time it 
was needed to meet thé new order of things, 
and its beneficent mjssion seems to be to in- 
augurate and carry forward a new era of 
prosperity throughout the cane growing ‘ re- 
gions of the south. 

With this brief review of the present con- 
dition and prospects of the sugar interests, 
we will proceed to a condensed statement of 
the best methods of cultivating the cane and 
manufacturing sugar, and a description of 
the new and improved cane machinery that 
is now being introduced into the cane regions. 


The above extract from the book 





weed the way is opened to every land 


sent by Squier Bro., to Cushing, certain- 


And it is found that! 4" at once enter upon the production of su-} of blarney in the book, and on the fourth 


‘ 

| page of the Squier book they havea 
| long article headed, “Cultivation of Su- 
|gar Cane,” in which instructions are 


| given as to the best sind of cane fot the 


ust of southern planters. On page five, 
Squier’s book has a long article on the 
preparation of Louisiana soil. On pages 
six and seven, the Squier book gives in- 
structions as to planting, cultivation, 
harvesting time, ete., of the cane on 
southern plantations, and on page eight 
they give an article on sugar cane mills, 
not sorghum or ‘old sorghum mills, such 
as they sent Cushing.’ The following ex- 
tract shows they introduced their mills 
as “opening up anew source of prosperi- 
ty to the south:” 
MILLS. 


The introduction of sorghum into the mid- 
dle and western States some fifteen years ago, 
and its continued cyltivation since, created a 
demand for a class of small mills before un- 
known, This demand stimulated inventors 
and manufacturers to produce the class of 
mills needed by men who cultivate but small 
patches, or a few acres of cane. These mills 
were at first crude, weak and imperfect, but 
being constantly improved as their imper- 
fections were developed, they have been final- 
ly brought to a great degree of perfection, and 





makes 100 lbs. sugar per ton. ‘Tbe Niles 
mills have always been the favorite mills 


25th, requesting me to give you a statement | with most of the large planters of this State, | finery, J. Porter of Red Wing, South Elgin 
on mill and engine purchased the year 1859} and we believe the proportions of the latest|Sugar Refinery arid Crystal Lake Sugar 
from the Niles foundry, cylinder stroke, 4, mull made by Niles, are as near correct to get) Works. 
feet bore, 16 inch rollers, 5 feet long, 30 |the greatest strength where it is needed as/| the utmost satisfaction,both in regard to dur- 
inches diameter. The mill and engine stand | any mill ever made. There are several mills in | ability and capacity for work. Concerning 
This engine and mill | Louisiana from same patterns as ours,and we | horse power mills, I can say that your Vie- 
occupants of the plantations were born, | are still in my possession; had no repairs, ex- |have never heardof any breakages in the! tor (horse power mills seem to have given 

In the original construction of these!cept broke the suction by freeze, and the heavy parts with any of them, though ours|the best results, and I only saw one mill of 
cost of a new one tobe made. It has worked | has perhaps been more severely tried than | your manufacture that had broken; this was 


lany of them because our gearing is arranged 


| to give great pressure. We got on last crop 
| about 126 Ibs. sugar per ton of cane, but had 
| the assistance of an auxillary two roll mill 
| which gave 10 per cent. additional juice, 
and our belief, after a great many years ex- 
| perience is, that an extra two roll mill is al- 
| ways necessary and profitable. Our belief is 
i that no sugar planter in Louisiana. gets bet- 
\ter results than we do with our present ar- 
jrangement, though there are mills in use 
which have cost considerably more than 
ours. Sreece & CLARKE. 


ceived. It givés me great pleasure to state 
that all the large sugar mills in Minnesota, 
| Wisconsin and northern Illinois (this being 
the section I visited) use your mills. Russell 
| of Janesville, New Ulm Sugar Works, Seth 
| Kenney of Morristown; Faribault Sugar Re- 


would make 5 hhds. a day. When they 
pay the $12,000 damages they will con- 
clude the Pierce mill has been a Levia- 
than one to them. In Squier & Bro,s 
letter they state they did not know what 
became of the Pierce mill, but that now 
they find Mr. Dickson has used it for ten 
years. Their lawyer, Mr. Bryan, will 
inform them that he knew all about the 
mill from my having informed him of 
the fact that the Pierce mill remained 
in my warehouse for several years. It 
was then made over with parts of an- 
other Squier mill which had been reject- 
ed, and this new made mill with altera- 
tions by Shakespeare’s foundry was then 
sold to Mr. Dickson. Therubber springs 
were taken out, and Mr. Dickson run 
the mill with a small engine I sold him. 

On page 18 of Squiers’ book, they have 
an article on the great superiority of 
their mill for southern cane, and assert 
that they had been recently introduced 
and thoroughly tested in southern cane 
regions. a 

On page 19 they declare the Sampson 
Horse Power the strongest ever made, 
yet every one of the numerous powers 
sold by Cushing, prove defective. The 
Leviathan mill is described on page 31 
as the mill that should by all means be 
ordered by every one who intendsto use 
steam power. They declare such a mill 
(the Leviathan) will last a lifetime and 
its capacity will be equal toany growth 
and increase of business desired. Now 
compare the above assertion and guar- 
antee of Squier & Bro.’s when they sold 
their mills as the best kind of southern 
sugar planters, and their one decla- 
rations that they sent Cushing old sor- 
ghum mills. 

Having shown up the swindling 
means taken by Squier & Bro. in selling 
old sorghum mills to southern planters 
for southern cane, now let us see what 
Milton Burns has to say. Here is his 
letter: 

Covineton, La., } 
April 19th, 1881, § 

Mz. I. A.Hepers: Yours of the 15th inst. 
received. I have been using a sugar mill, 
made in Buffalo, N. Y., about five years. It 
nad rubber springs, they only lasted one \ ear; 
under heavy pressure they mash together. 
My experience is that rubber springs are use- 
less. A mill should be strong enough to do 
its work without any give to it under heavy 
pressure. Rubber springs were in our mill 
to save the mill from breakage undé¥ pressure. 
It is my opinion that set-screws are the best 
when well put in, I know ofa Buffalo mill 
where the set-screws gave way: the threads 
gave way in thecastiron. Some parties here 
have the Buffalo mill, and when they have 
taken out the springs the mill did good work. 
My mill broke all to pieces last year ; a piece 
of wood fell in it while I was grinding cane 
(it was the croncher). I ran it with a steam 
engine. I never could get its full capacity 
for fear of its breakage. Mrrton Burns. 





In every instance they have given 


jat Dodge Centre) whereas I saw several mills 


rocked to pieces. Our mill at South Elgin 
Works is first class. It is a steam Victor No. 
4. It runs smoothly and easily, requires but 
little power to work it, and will ran out 60 
tons in 24 hours, and not strain a particle. 
We are entirely satisfied with it, and con- 
sider it a first class machine. Your cook 
evaporators show good results, using one 
cord hard wood to 100 gallons finished sirup, 
and all the farmers speak well of it. Yours 
truly, Matootm McDowsELt, 








those embodying the best and latest improve- 
ments are well adapted to the wants of the 
southern cane grower, being thoroughly stout, 
efficient and reliable. And as they are made 
of various sizes and prices, from $50 upwards, 
they are adapted to the means of the smallest 
planter, and are really opening a new era in 
cane growing, and a new source of prosperity 
to the south. They seem to have been per- 
fected just at the right time to supply the 
demand created by the changed condition of 
affairs at the south. And the southern 
planter has this great advantage, that he can 
now buy a mill adapted to his wants, perfect- 
|ed through years of trial and improvement ; 
}and he is not obliged to go through a long 
and expensive series of experiments to find 
something to meet the demands of his situa- 
tion, because the sorghum grower has already 
done that for him, Yet there are still in the 
market many of the crude, imperfect, old 





manufacturers of sorglium mills finding them- | 
selves outstripped by the later inventions of 
more enterprising men, and driven from the 

sorghnm regions, are flooding the sowthk with 

their old style ot imperfect mills, hoping to! 
work them off where their imperfections aré| 
unknown. ‘Some or them are very persistent 
in trying to persuade others, and really seem 
to believe themselves, that because they made 
mills early in the sorghum business, their old 
style goods, which were ten years ago perhaps 
as good as any other made, are still equal to 
those that have been improved and perfected 
through all the experience and knowledge 
that has been gained since then; and they 
display their ancient premiums and testimo- 
nial as evidence of the present comparative 
merits of their mills, seeming to think that 
all progress and improvement ended with 
their old time devices. It, therefore, be- 
hooves the planter to use his own judgment, 
and the utmost care and caution, in the selec- 
tion of his own mill, or he will have one of 
those old style tills foisted on him, to the 
disappointment to all his hopes, 











. 


style sorghum niills; Many of the earlier | SOrghum mills. 








The above extract on sugar mills, 
|shows what kind of a mill the Squiers 
promised to sell to southern sugar 
| planters through their agent, Cushing. 
| They caution southern planters not to 
| purchase the old style sorghum mills, 
land claim that planters in purchasing 
the sugar mills from Cushing, will 
get a mill which has been perfected 
‘just at the right time. Now after all 
| these fair promises and guarantees were 
| made at the time they engaged Cushing 
| to sell sugar mills, they never came for- 
| ward and state they did not send Cush- 
| ing any sugar mills, but that the mills 
|sent Cushing to sell for them, were old 
What reliance can be 
placed on any statemens of Squier & 
Bro., after this public acknowledgement 
that they swindled southern planters 
by selling them old sorghum mills as 
sugar mills? 

If Squier & Bro. had been honest men 
they would not have palmed off on the 
poor southern planters the old sorghum 
mills for sugar places. This trickery of 
theirs has recoiled upon them, and after 
a fair trial they have been condemned 
by our Supreme Court to pay O. A Pierce 
heavy damages amounting, with cost of 
court and interest, to over $12,000. This 
suit was for damages caused by one of 
their steam mills breaking down, caus- 
ing the loss of the sugar crop, and com- 
pelling Mr. Pierce to go into bankrupt- 
cy. Had Squier & pe what they 
now state, that the mills sent Cushing 
were old sorghum mills, not intended for 
sugar, Mr. Pierce would never have 
bought one; but they guaranteed to 
Pierce that the mill was fo. sugar and 


of other make that had been broken or4 


The above letter, it will be seen, is of 
recent date. It is addressed to Mr. 
| Hedges, and is in reply to a letter from 
Hedges in regard to rigid mills. Al- 
'though Mr. Burns wads not asked if his 
| Squier mill had failed, yet he volunteers 
the information, and thus endorses 
what he had previously stated to Cush- 
ing. I have now before me the original 
letter, which is in the hand writing of 
Burns, and written by him without 
any dictation. The letter to West was 
not written by Burns, and it is evident 
he signed it,gto please West as he 
states. Mr. West grumbled because he 
| had made public the defects of the 
Squier mill, and it was an injury to 
West’s business. 

Squier & Bro. assert that the suit 
against them 7 Pierce is yet pendin 
| Now the facts of the case are these: O. A. 
Pierce brought suit against me and 
Squier & Bro. The court decided that 
in selling the mill, I was acting as agent 
for Squier & Bro., and the case was dis- 
missed against me. When the suit was 
commenced, there was a large iot of 
Squ&r & Bro.’s machinery in my hands 
which was attached. Squier & Bro. 
employed Judge E. T. Fellows to act as 
their attorney, and paid him $500 re- 
taining fee, Squier came to New Or- 
leans, and gave his own bond for the 
release of the machinery. Squier had 
testimony of Stevens’ taken. After 
Judge Fellows removed from New Or- 
leans, Squier & Bro, employed Mr. 
Bryan, HWemadeevery effort on behalf 
of Squier. He could haye had ajury of 
merchants had he desired, but both 
parties consented to have Judge Righ- 
tor decide the casé. The trial was a 
long one and a fair one, and the tes- 
timony was so very decided against 
Squier & Bro., the case went against 
them. It was then taken by Squier & 
Bro. to the Supreme Court, and Judge 
Marr, one of the best lawyers in the 
western States, was engaged. 

It will be seen by the pacing Speen 
al from a New Orleans paper that such 
judgment has been obtained against 
Squier in 9ne of the highest courts. 
The sworn testimony in this case can 
be sent to you, under seal and certifi- 
cate of the court, if you want it. You 
will find’ in my letter of February 11th, 
a partial statement of what the testi- 
mony was. In regard to the suit which 
was brought by me against Squier & 
Bro., it resulted very satisfactory to 
me; but it is evident by Squier’s entry 
he says he made on his books, that he 
was not satisfied in having to allow to 
me the charges which I had to pay to 
purchasers for damages sustained by 
them on Squier’s defective machinery. 
During the twenty-six years of my 
agency for the manufacturers, the only 


Continued on 4th page. 
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Che Grange. 


[The Ruras World welcomes to the Grange 

communications from Missours 

all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order 

és going on én the order, or any matters per 
ing to étwill be cheerfully published.] 














Official Grange Paper.. 

Ata meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 
St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880— 
all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 
grange communications in the RurAL WorLp 
\uring the two ensuing years. 

A. M. Correy, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 
Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 


—_—— 6 Do 
Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 
The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing : 
Whereas, Couman’s Rurat Wortp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
one cause, and to urge the farmers of the 
tate to organize themselves into granges; 
and 
Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
and of the agricultural classes of the State, 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession | 
ef agriculture to a higher standard; there- 
fore, be it 


- Brief notes of what’ 


|wrong for the Vanderbilts and the 


had obtained a donation of public land. 
It was found out that thirteen of the 
senators of that State received $175,000 
among them, sixty members of the Leg- 
islature of that State received between 
$5,000 and $10,000 each, the governor of 
that State received $50,000, his clerk re- 
ceived $5000, the lieutenant-governor 
received $10,000, all the clerks of the 
Legislature received $5,000 each, while 
$50,000 was divided among the lobb 
agents. That thing on a larger or small- 
er scale is all the time going on in some 
of the States of the Union, but it is not 
so blundering as it used to be, and there- 
fore not so easily exposed or arrested. I 
tell you that the overshadowing curse 
of the United States to-day is monoply. 
It puts its hand on every bushel of wheat 
_— every sack of salt, upon every ton 
of coal, and every man, woman and 
child in the United States feels the touch 
of that moneyed despotism. I rejoice 
that in twenty-four states of the Union 
already anti-monopoly leagues have been 
established, God speed them in the 
work of liberation! I wish that this 
question might -be the question of the 
next presidential election, for between 
this and that time we can compel the 
political parties to recognize it in their 
platforms. I have nothing to say against 
capitalists. A man has a right tomake 
all the money he can make honestly. I 
have nothing tosay against corporations 
as such. Without them no great enter- 
prise would be possible; but what I do 
say is that the same principles are to be 
applied to the poorest man and the plain- 
est laborer. What is wrong for me is 





Gould and the elevated railway compa- 
nies of New York and Brooklyn. Mo- 





Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
eordially indorses Couman’s Ruratu Worip 


{nopoly in England has ground hundreds 


and recommends it to the support of the/0f thousands of her best people into 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- | Semi-starvation, and in Ireland has driv- 
souri. /en multitudinous tenants almost to mad- 

‘ness, and in the United States proposes 


The Grange Defined. |to take the wealth of fifty or sixty mil- 


* There exists now, and did at the time| 
the grange was organized, immense 
combinations, which, by a system of co- | 
operation, are enabled to control the! 
price paid for and sold for, and manipu- | 
late every minutia of trade, transporta-' 
tion and distribution of the world’s pro- | 
ducts with perfect ease and harmony. | 

These are great examples of co-opera- | 
tion, to which no one would object if | 
they did not digress from their own le-' 
gitimate spheres ofaction. But all ex_| 
perience proves that where the power of | 
co-operation is applied by one great| 
class, all other classes in any way con-| 
nected with them must apply the same 
power, or else the natural laws are sub- 
verted into personal uses 

The farmer, as a class, is connected 
with all other classes, while all classes 
but the farmers are applying this great 
power of co-operation, Which as a natu- 
ral sequence operates to their gain and | 
the detriment of the farmer. 

_These combinations are communes, 
dividing the profits on the farmer’s labor | 
among themselves as may suit their in- 
terests or fancy. This is co-operation 
used for oppresion, but nevertheless, 
proves that it possesses a power when | 
applied to any enterprise. The found-' 
ers of the grange were fully aware that | 
the great natural law of “demand and! 
supply” was ¢rippled by the co-operation | 
of boards of trade and corporate associ- | 
ations, and wisely determined to make | 
the grange the means of placing the) 
producer on an equal footing with those | 
who were controlling both consumption | 
and production, by offering them an or- | 
ganization through which as perfect and | 
complete a system of co-operation may | 
be operated as has been by corporations | 
and stock companies, boards of trade | 
and exchanges, for many years. | 

_The grange, therefore, is a co-opera-| 
tive as well as a social institution, It! 
could not be less and acomplish anything | 
of importance. No social, educational. | 


or business enterprise can be success- |in itself, containing everything necessary for 


fully prosecuted without co-operation. | 
And aside from the grange, to-dgy the | 
farmers of America have absolutely no | 
organization or means of applying the | 
power of co-operation. 

The benefits which have been and are | 


being obtained in this way is no propor-| uch is the fact, and it shows how complete a 


tion of the zeal and fidelity to the prin-| 


ciples as actually shown by our mem- 


|a veteran of the Mexican war. Resolved, that 


‘good member and society a good citizen, 


|not damaged in cooking. 


lions of people and put in a few silken 
wallets. Monopoly, brazen faced, iron 
fingered, vulture hearted monopely, pro- 
poses his hand, offers his hand to this 
republic. Let the millions of the peo- 
ple—north, south, east and west—for- 

id the bans of that marriage, forbid 
them at the ballot box, forbid them by 
the overwhelming sentiment of an out- 
raged nation, forbid them by the protest 
of the church of God, forbid them by 
prayer to high heaven, that Herod shall 
not have this Abigail. 

— «-—<—->- 2 

Hall of Worthy Grange, No, 99, P. of H. 
May 28th 1881. 

Wher has pleased the Almighty God 
to remo’ m our midst Brother J. L. 
Smith, w asa patron of husbandry and 


we deeply deplore the death of brother 
Smith. Worthy Grange No. 99, has lost a 


Resolved, that the family of deceased have 
the sympathy of this Grange, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of the Grange, anda copy be sent 
to the family, and also be sent to the grange 
papers for publication. 

Resolved, that the charter be draped in 
mourning, and the members of Worthy 
Grange, No. 99, wear the usual badge for 
thirty days, 

ApraM Merr. 
R. E. Ricwart. - 
W. R. James. \ 





clothes, and you will secure a perfectly uni- 
form and light down, excellent for quilting 
coverlets and not a few other purposes.— 
Poultry World. 

Turkey raising is carried on extensively in 
Tehama county, Cal. One man, in addition 
to raishing and tending a large flock of sheep, 
raised nearly 700 turkeys last year. Largo 
flocks of from 1,000 to 15,000 are frequently 
met with, tended by women and children. 


The application of sulphur sprinkled upon 
fowls, while roosting or otherwise, with a 
pepper box, will destroy vermin. Coal oil 
applied to their roosts in small quantities will 
‘also kill parasites. ‘Two or three drops of 


of a hen, or any other bird, will kill lice. 


Roup is caused by dampness. The symptoms 
are, nunning from the nose, very foul breath, 
comb dark, and drooping manner, with re- 
fusal of food. Take the sick fowl at once 
from the others, and place it in a warm (stove, 
if necessary), dry place, and give it a tea- 
spoonful of a solution of chlorate of potash, 
which is prepared by dissolving a teaspoonful 
of chlorate of potash in a glass of water. 
Give three times daily, and pour a little in 
the trough where the other fowls drink. It 
is one of the best remedies known, cheap, a 
sure cure if used on first appearance of the 
disease.—Kural Guide. 

Rats are great enemies to chickens and wil 
often burrow near the chicken coop and carry 
off many during the season, unless great care 
is taken to place the coop in an open space 
and all weeds and high grass and piles of 
brush and rubbish are removed a good dis- 
tance off, so as not to provide shelter or re- 
treatsforthem. Hawks are also great depre- 
dators upon the poultry yard ; they are at it 
early in the morning and late at night and in 
the middle of the day if you cast your eye 
skyward, there you will see the hawk soaring 
high in the air, sailing round and round until 
he has made his selection and then descends 
with lightning-like speed secures his prey and 
is off to some high tree, there to enjoy his 
dainty meal much to his satisfaction and 
greatly to your disgust. 


Dampness and wet is to be guarded against. 
No hen with her brood should be allowed to 
wander from her coop before ten o’clock in 
the morning, or until the dew is eutirely gone, 
for if the chickens get wet it is almost sure 
death to them. It is true that a few of the 
strong ones might endure it but it retards 
their growth, and they never make as nice 
birds. If the day is pleasant, about ten o’clock 
let the hen and the brood out, and they will 
soon be active in scratching and picking up 
worms and insects, and such other dainties 
as suit their appetites and of which we know 
but little ; prepare shelter in different parts 
of your yard so in case of sudden snowers the 
hen with her brood can run under and pro- 
tect themselves from such unlooked for in- 
novations in their daily rambles. In rainy 
or cloudy days take no chances, but keep them 
shut in. 





28 Pe 2. —__-—- 
The Illinois Fish Commission in its 
last report said: From the 1st of August, 
1879, to September 30th, 1880, there have 
been taken from places where they 
would have died if not rescued, and de- 
posited in the river and lakes along the 
Mississippi and Illinois rivers, and dis- 
tributed to various ponds and streams 
throughout the State, 199°; bushels ef 
young native fish of all varieties, such 
as bass, croppie, wall eyed pike, perch, 
sunfish, catfish bull-pouts, ete. The 
commissioners estimate 20,000 to the 
bushel, which would give an aggregate 
of 5,895,000 fish. Every native fish plant- 
ed in any of our streams is said to be an 
assured success. ‘The commissioners 





Poultry Va ri 








Che 
Eggs as Food. 


Eggs are another article of cheap and nu- 
tritious food which we do not find on our ta- 
blesin the quantity economy demands. ‘They 
are very convenient to take to market, and 
this is the disposition which tuo many farm- 
ers make of them. 'They probably do not 
fully comprehend how valuable eggs are as 
food; that, like milk, an egg is a complete food 


the development of a perfect animal, as is 
manifest from the fact that a chick is formed 
from it. It seems a mystery how muscles, 
bones, feathers, and everything that a chick 
requires for its perfect development, are 
made from the yelk and white of an egg; but 


It is also easily digested, if 
A raw or soft boil- 





food an egg is. 


bers. But enough has been accomplish- | ¢q egg is always as easily assimilated as is| 


ed that if the grange was to be instantly | 


exterminated, the farmers of the time | iii en 


try would be amply repaid for all time 
and labor in the work. 
The ‘grange has another important 


jas food than so much beefsteak. 


milk, and can be eaten with impunity by} 
invalids, ‘The average egg 
weighs a thousand grains, and is worth more | 
Indeed | 


| 


7 {Mt | there is no more concentrated and nourishing 
feature—the educational—about which 8 


Ito the Gulf of Mexico, and next year} 


have on hand, ready for distribution, 
about 20,00 black bass, croppie, ete. 
These are kept in ponds and live boxes, 
and can be had on application. They 
have, as far as possible, supplied all 
who came for them, with young native 
fish, and are pleased to note a rapidly 
increased interest in the subject of fish 
culture in glmost every section of the 


State. 
+--+ -—_-___-— 
Messrs. Silas Woodson and Clay Ew- 
ing, State Fish Commissioners, were in 
the city recently, making arrangements 
for planting young shad and carp in 
different streams of the State. Since 


; whale oil, dropped occasiunally on the back |” 


HEDGES’ NEW BOOK. 

Cou. Norman J. Corman: Where can I get 
Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? 
What will itcost? Address, J. 8. MoKinsy, 

Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., 'Texas. 

Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded 
by mail. 16-13 


«<P 2. 

The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James and Younger Brothers, published 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 
The demand is wonderful. Book agents are 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-13 





OFFICE OF 


A.J. CHILD, 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 
ST. J-COUIS, MO. 
eonnana Gy iecemae 


Corn Cultivators. 


The INDIANA Two Horse 
ralking cultivator. 

Iron arch and beams, single 
or split tongue as desired, re- 
versible shovels, brake pin at- 
tachments best material. Best ee 
made and finished of any cul- 


tivator in use. | | ‘ ° Oe 7G. 

Complete with double and Cc ae Vhircte ats 
AS Lonris —Tro. 

Contiqnmudts Srl Tek 

| Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 


Castor Beans, Fiax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Mille 
ttt and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUCTS will have 


SULKY HAY RAKES. 8 personal attention on receipt. 





Most useful implement in use. Saves sacks and labor in haufing graiy 
Costs less than stationary bin of same capacity. For descriptive circulars ané 
information, address , 


WM. M. PRICE & CO.. St. Louis, Mo. 


County and Farm Rights for Sale. 








single trees, neck yoke and low 
hitches, delivered on cars or| 
boat in St. Louis for $17 50.| 
Bulltongues extra per pair| 

| 


$1 25. 
A. J. CHILD. 








Pays 200 to 500 per cent. Profit on the 
Investment. All farmers should try it. 
Guaranteed to pay. Send for Circulars 








ttt 
THE “ACME” 


WORLI 








the failure of the plan to establish a| 
hatchery in Forest Park, the commis-| 
sioners are undecided as to the best! 
place to plant the young carp. <A large | 
quantity of shad will be placed in the} 
Meramec, Black, Current and Gasconade ; 
rivers. A special lot of 40,000 will be} 
turned over to the Gasconade Fishing | 
Club, and by them turned loose in the| 
cool springs near Jerome. From this} 
nursery the baby fish will start on a 
voyage of life, going 150 miles to the 
muddy Missouri, down the Mississippi 
through the jetties, about 1,500 miles 


‘a hill, 


on te bad agg soars pemete. wens, cache —- those wpe oon to ship 'o us; 
. | > nD ach. Sacks for s ment o 8 d © 8 on 8 8 
The Hamilton sulky hay | Burlaps and Gunnies for Oats cod Corn fone ished at uk adie ane eae mae Soandaant 
| Wool sacks free for shipments tous. Sacks for seed furnished at cost. Tisothy, Clover, Millet 
rake. we Hungarian seeds are sold ‘*sacks extra.’’ “hippers are paid for ea*ks aecording to value, 
When we sell the seed we get within one to two cents of coet tor sacks. Seed sbould be shipped 
D the past six years we in new cotton sacks. Iniormation as to the markets cheerfuliy given. Address 
have sold Thousands of these| petersburg alot 
. $0 : ed 14 Sqnth Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
rakes with Perfect Satisfac.|—————————____—_— See caren Screen 
tion in every case. The Lock | f | 
Lever is Simple and Durable, d chee C Ue? OMPally 
Easily Managed and Certain) 
in operation. Thie wheels aro|sutiss reve: rieosela Geichoned teu Marapag, Wak ath mate tase aa an ema 
« y © | Pct § Dé ICKES& a an; asily Make a dee e me ¢ le 
In opera —s ne wheels AFC! Our ay ay penny or pony Ogg consist - beth Earth- Boring aa Rock-D illing 
y ° ° | & ’ ar uger is used t is : ‘ock -boring t nd 
very high, adm itting of | the beriag continued aul an abundant supply of pare water is obtai eg we eg es 
. ° } rtesian We)l and Prospecting toe So 00 W & ialty. ¢ ools ar al if not 
the largest windrows. It | better, than those of om menuitass in the United ‘Suen. aad dane Gila ane eee Son 
“= 20 oii toon weed . aon logues mailed free. Address, 
ak ie. a Pp opens | CHALLENGE WELL AUGER CO... 
steel teeth, fastened in the 4420 NORTH TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
rake head so as to pre-| _eenanees 
clude the possibility of Land Pp aster 
breaking. We guarantee satis- | 
fdction. Price on cars or boat and Prices to 
in St. Louis $28 00. | THORN & HUNKINS 
Delivered in Kansas City, 13-18 309 and 311 S. Twelfth strect, St. Louis. 
Mo., for points beyond, freight | = al 
prepaid to Kansas City, for Fale When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fall to goto 
. | 
$24 00. - Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
A.J. CHILD. | 615 WASHINGTON AV , 
| Under Lindell Hutel, and try one o1 ne 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH? 
And getasbave pb the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE 
Do Your Own Printing $3 xcsx 
c, ( Self-inker $4 ) Larger sizes for larger work. For 


Reaper and Mower. 
OUR WARRANTY. 


old or young. Great moneysaver, A paying busines 
anywhere for all or spare time. Send two stamps fort 
ratalegne ofall sizes Presses, Type, Cards, Paper, St 
0 the Manufacturers KELSEY & 0., Meriden, Comm 


45-35 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT 
we. $11 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locus 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday Mor un’ 
from 9a. m. to 12m. 
For Gentlemen. 


THE VERY BEST. MADE BY THE 


|GALE MANUFACTURING CO., ot Albion, 
after a/Mich., Manutacturers of Chill Plows, Horse 


We warrant the Acme used | 
as aanower alone or reaper) 
with dropper attachment, to be| 
the best in ‘i use, If |Rakes and Cultivators, of whom enqure for 
days fair trial, in the dust OF | prices, Eogquires addressed to oo, 
mud, up or down hill, side of | No. 113¢ Broadway, St Louis, Mo., will be 
or level ground, in| 


“— HA, 
mis * 








prompily atiended to. 224 


park ux, Book for Threshermen 


\\ 


eohme & a2 > B 


| food than eggs. The albumen, oil and saline| they are expected to return to the Gas-| Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, 


*! matter are, as in milk, in the right proportion | conade to be ea pgs ty : | . Ti th Mill | 
_ . : : aptured and eaten by the; Fax, Clover, Timo lllet 
for sustaining animal life. members of the club. if only 100 of , ‘ y | 


Worth $25; for sale for 25 cts, 
Thieshermen’s Book-keeping, 
including all blanks needed to 


From 78. m. to9p.m., excepting the sho 


I will say something in my next.—II] 
hours for ladies. 


Grange News. 
«© —— 
Dr. Talmage on Monopoly. | 
[From the New York Herald, May 16, 1881.] | 
After the congregation in the Brook- | 
lyn Tabernacle, yesterday morning, had | 


sung, “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” Dr.! 
Talmage announced his text from Isa- 
iah xxii., 41: “Thy land shall be married.” 
He said: I propose to name sone of the 
suitors who are claiming the hand of this 


republic. In the first place there is a 
greedy, all-grasping monster who comes 
In as a suitor seeking the hand of this 
Republic, and that monster is monopoly. 
His sceptre is made out of the iron of 
the rail track and theiron of telegraphy. 
He does everything for his own advan- 
tage and for the robbery of the people. 
Things have gone on from bad to worse, 
until in thethree Legislatures of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
for the most part monopoly decides ev- 
erything. If monopoly favors a law, it 
is passed; if monopoly opposes a law, it 
is rejected. Monopoly stands in the rail- 
road depot putting into his pockets in 
one year $260,000,000 in excess of all 
reasonable charges for service. Monop- 
oly holds in its one hand the steam pow- 
er of locomotion, and in the other, the 
electricity of swiftcommunication. Mo- 
nopoly has the Republican party in one 
pocket and the Democrat party in the 
other pocket.. Monopoly decides nomi- 
nations and elections—city elections, 
State elections, national elections. With 
bribes it takes the votes of legislators, 
giving them free passes, giving appoint- 
ments to needy relatives of lucrative 
positions, employing them as attorneys 
if they are lawyers, carrying their goods 
a large percentage less if they are mer- 
chants, and if it finds a case very stub- 
born as well as Mon? important, puts 
down before him the hard cash of bribe- 
ry: 





/no more than twenty cents per dozen, it 


|man, and good enough for a king. 


But monopoly is not so easily caught 


When eggs bring | 

is | 
much better economy to find a market for! 
them in the family than at the store. ‘l'woor 
three boiled eggs, with the addition of a slice 
or two of toast, will make a breakfast for a 


An ordinary hen’s egg weighs from one and 
a half to two ounces ; a duck’s egg, from two 
to three ounces ; the egg of the sea-gull and 
the turkey, from three to four. ounces, and 
the egg of a goose from four tu six ounces. 
The solid matter and the oil in the duck’s egg 
exceed those in a hen’s egg by about one- 
fourth. According to Dr. Ed Smith, in his 
treatise on “Foods,” an egg weighing an ounce 
and three-quarters consists of 120 grains of 
carbon, 183( grains of nitrogen, or 15.25 per 
cent of carbon, and 2 per cent of nitrogen. 

A writer in the Scientific Farmer estimates 
that the value of one pound of eggs, as food 
for sustaining the active forces of the body, 
is to the value of one pound of lean beef as 
1,584 to 990. As a flesh producer, one pound 
of eggs is about equal to one pound of beef. 

A hen may be calculated to consume one 
bushel of corn yearly, and to lay ten dozen 
or fifteen pounds of eggs. This is equivalent to 
saying that three and one-tenth pounds of corn 
will produce, when fed toa hen, five-sixths of 
a pound of eggs. But five-sixths of a pound 
of pork requires about five pounds of corn 
for its production. When eggs are one shill- 
ing per dozen, and pork 5d. per pound, we 
have a bushel of corn fed, producing 10s. 
worth of eggs and 5s. of pork. 

Judging from these facts, eggs must be 
economical in their production and in their 
eating, and especially fit for the laboring man 
in replacing meat. 
Poultry Notes. 
Fowls seldom tire of milk. They may eat 
too much grain or meat for health, but milk 
in any form is more palatable and healthy. 
Probably 60 per cent of the chickens hatched 
die before they are two months old or are de- 
stroyed by animals or carried off by hawsxs. 
Chickens have many enemies as well as 
friends and admirers. 





now and captured and arrested as when, 


during the term of Mr. Buchanan, the| To utilize the feathers of ducks, chickens 


the 40,000 return, the experiment will 
be considered successful. 





A Western editor sends the following 
story of his dog, in which he says: “My 
dog isa beautiful Gordon setter, and 
has been so well trained that while the 
carrier is delivering papers on one side 
of the street, Bob, the dog, delivers on 
the other. He receives his papers fold- 
ed, half a dozen at a time, and going to 
the first place, lays the whole bundle 
down, and tnen picks it up, all but one, 
and so on till they are all gone.” 
————— © <a - 

Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknowl 
edged the best made. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 





—The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser gives 
us the song of the youthful apple peddler at 
the country railway stations in Pennsylvania: 
“Apple! Sapple! Sappals! Sapples! Two 
for five; napples, mister? Mister, rapple? 
Wan tanaple, mister? Six for five cents? 
Ere sheat nappuls, mister ; ni seatin napples, 
seven forannickle! Napple, mister? Mister, 
wantannapple? Want smappuls, mister! 
nine furannickle? MHere’s your appuls! te 

furanickle !” 


<n 


—Games.-—Checkers is the oldest game in his- 
tory—1,000 years.—Exchange. This is a mis- 
take. Pharaoh existed at a much earlier date. 
—Syracuse Standard. Poker is still in order. 
Invented by Tubal Cane.—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. Freeze-out holds the age 
It was played in Paradise—Globe You're 
wrong, old man. Adam played solitaire be- 


fore Eve’s advent.—Lynn Bee. 
——— ——--— © <r 


—The Chinese legation at Washington has 
blundered. For the past two weeks every 
member of it has been mourning the death 
of the dowager queen of China, the news 
having been received by telegraph, and it 
finds that mourning should not begin until 
the news is received by mail under the of- 
ficial seal. Two weeks of hard mourning all 
gone to grass.—Peck’s Sun. 


Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 











and turkeys, generally thrown aside as refuse, 
trim the plume from the stump, inclose them 
in a tight bag, rub 


Legislative Committee in one of our 
States explored and exposed the manner 
in which a certain railway company 





make setilements with custom- 
ers. Mone refunded if not 
entirely satisfactory. Address 


The Aultman & Taylor Co., 


Mansflela, Richla d_Co., O. 
14-7-eow 


orany other grain or grass, 
the Acme does not do its} 
work to your satisfaction, put 
it under cover, notify us, and 
we will receive it back and 
refund your money. 
Prices for 1881, on cars or 
boat in St. Louis, Mo. Me-| 
dium 4 1-2 foot mower $,75 00. | 
Medium combined reaper'| 
and mower 1 bar $108 O00. 
Large combined reaper and 
mower 2 bars $125 00. 


A. J. CHILD. 
209 Market Street. 


DR. WHITTIER 


£ et ae 


Mentiun this paper 


=j- 





THE TWO: STANDARD- BRED: TROTBING 
STALLIONS, 


SETH WARNER 


BY ETHAN ALLEN, AND 


MONITOR 
BY MERCHANT, 


will make vhe season of 1881 at the stables of the 

St Louis Nursery, on the Olive street road five 

miles from thr St. Loulo court house. at $25 the 

season Mares not proving in teal can be re- 

turned free next year. Pasturage $1 50 per week. . 
For further particulars address C.D. COLMAN, 

600 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


7 SUMMIT 


STOVE PIPE SHELF 
AND UTENSIL STAND. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
most convenient article ever offered 
to housekeepers, Agents meet with 














617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been 
longer located than any other Physician in St. Louis, as 
city papers show, and all old residents know. Syp 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture, Orchitis, Rupture 
Urinary Diseases and Syphilitic or Mercuri eC- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones cured Safely, Privately. 
Spermatorrhea, Sexual Debility and potency, 
as the resultof Self-Abuse in youth, sexual excesses in 
maturér years,or over brainwork, pr ing ner bs 
seminal emissions, debility, dimness of sight, defective 
memory, physical decay, aversion to society of females, 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or night losses, 
rendering marria improper, are permanently cured. 
Consultation at office or by mail free—invited. Pamphlet 


one stamp. Medicines sent by mail or express. QOures r CECE ra eS | 


suaranteed. Where dou 
' . 2a ~ ~~ The Standard Agryultural Book, New, Accurate, Com- 
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THE PERIODICAL CICADA, 

Read before the “Social and Scientific Club” 
of Kirkwood, Mo., June 3d, 1881, by 
Mary E. Murtrevpr. 

The so-called 17-year or 13-year locust, 
more correctly the periodical cicada 
(Cicada septemdecim or tre decim,) with 
whose notes our forests are now resoun- 
ding, isa native American, and owing 
to peculiarities of constitution and 
habit there is small probability of its 
ever crossing either ocean in search of 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” as have 
several of its hexapodous fellow citi- 

zens. 

Our cicada has a numbe? of European 

cousins, possessing essentially the same 
form and structure, but they are of 
small size ana are not distinguished by 
any such abnormal larval longevity as 
characterizes the species under conside 
eration. They are not called “locusts” 
in the eastern hemisphere, that term 
being restricted to the various kinds of 
insects here commonly de&gnated 
“grasshopper.” They are known all 
over Europe and farther east as “Cica- 
las” or “Cicadas,” the name being orig- 
inally bestowed upon them _ by 
the Greeks—for they are among the 
very few insects honored by mention in 
ancient as well as modern poetry. They 
have no especial claim on attention ex 
cept for their “music,” which is of the 
same character as that of their Ameri- 
can congeners. 

Our indigenous cicadas include four 
or five species, mostly of large size and 
proportionately loud “song,” and of 
these the 13-year_or 17-year cicada is by 
farthe most notable and _ interesting. 
The name “ ocust” as applied to this 
insect, as well as the interpretation of 
its screeching into a prolongation of 
the word “Pharoah,” and the supersti- 

tion that “war” or “peace” can be pre- 
dicted from the veinings of the wings, 
all date back to early Puritan times. 

From a very old work—Morton’s Me- 
morial of New England”—we learn that 
the first appearance of the “locusts,” af- 
ter the settlement of the country, occur- 
red in Massachusetts, in 1633. We can 
well imagine the curiosity and wonder 
not unmixed with fear, with which the 
Pilgrim fathers, and mothers too doubt- 
less, regarded the strange “flies”, of 
which, Morton fsays, “there was a 
numerous company, and which were 
for bigness like unto wasps or bumble 
bees.” 

Appearing thus suddenly and in vast 

swarms, making the primeval forésts 
resound with their obtrusive and dis- 
cordant “yelling,” with powers for de- 
struction of which, nothing being 
known, the worst was feared, it is not 
surprising that the gloomy Puritans 
should have regarded them with con- 
sternation, and found in their appear- 
ance an especial, angry visitation of 
Providence. Turning to their Bibles 
for their facts in natural history as for 
instruction on all matters, they found 
the graphic description of locusts by 
the prophet Joel, and ata still earlier 
date the same insects as among the 
plagues of Egypt. What locusts really 
were, our forefathers, being mostly of 
English or north European extraction, 
had no idea; but as they were associa- 
ted with the wrath of God, they would 
be of “hideous mien,” and to this the 
“strange flies” with their dusky bodies, 
broad heads and red eyes, corresponded 
sufficiently well. Viewed in this light, 
it did not take long for some imagina- 
tive listener to translate their hoarse 
calls into a warning repetition of the 
obdurate king of Egypt. Once sug- 
gested this was clear to everyone, and 
was accepted as confirmation of their 
being identical with the insects that 
were sent to punish Pharaoh. We can 
picture to ourselves, with what trepida- 
tion they were first critically examined; 
and in those troublous times how easy 
it was to find the ominous W upon the 
wings, which might indicate “war” with 
the Indians or with the almost equally 
hostile French or Spaniards. I am 
aware that this is not “strictly scientif- 
ic,” butit is something better—most 
suggestive association, giving us glimps- 
es of phases of thought that would be 
impossible in the present age. 

It was more than two hundred years 
after their first recorded appearance 
that Dr. T. W. Harris. one of our earlier 
and most noted entomologists, first ful- 
ly described the species and its remark- 
able habits, and gave a tabular arrange- 
ment of its various appearances, so far 
as they could then be traced. 

The general structure of the cicada 
Places it in the order Hemiptera or True 
bugs, while the character and position 
of the wings relegate it to the sub-order 
Homoptera or whole-winged bugs—the 
Same in which belong the tree and 
leas-hoppers and plant-lice. The peri- 
odical cicada is really not so ugly when 
viewed by unprejudiced eyes. Its col- 
oring of dull black is relieved by bands 
and shadings of orange, the large, con- 
vex eyes that stand out on each side of 
broad head, are of a brilliant esral- 
a; while the three minute eyelets on 

~ hk glow with ruby light; the 
with at cae are Faw mon | veined 
ange colored mate. e legs are or- 

, re rather short and 


weak, not adapted to leaping or swift 
running, but, being furnished with 
sharp claws and spines, serve admira- 
bly to cling to the small branehes and 
twigs for which the inseet has a prede- 
liction. The mouth is in the form of a 
haustelum or stout needle-like beak 
with which the small amount of sap re- 
quired for nourishment is extracted. 
The hind-body of the female is provided 
with a piercer of great strength and 
ingenious mechanism. It consists of 
three parts, the two outer, grooved on 
the inside and enlarged at the tips, are 
furnished with saw-like teeth, and be- 
tween these sheaths playsa spear-point- 
ed borer. Thus, as Harris says, “this 
instrument has the power and does the 
work both of an awl anda double 
edged saw.” Itis with this that the 
female prepares the slits and grooves 
in amy wood in which to consign her 
egg—.in this way often injuri 

can juring young 

The eggs are translucent while about 
one-twelfth of an inch long, and are de- 
posited in two rows in each groove to 
the number of from twelve to twenty, 
they are placed obliquely and the two 
rows are separated by a bunch of fine 
wood fibres. From six to twelve or 
more of these slits are often made ina 
single twig. The twigs which are nu- 
merously punctured usually die and 
break off, while those receiving few 
wounds recover, but never lose their 
sears. Almost all kinds of trees, and 
even grape vines and lowlier plants are 
punctured, but the oaks and_hickories, 
as a rule, suffer most. 

The young cicada upon hatching—in 
five or six weeks after the eggs are laid 
—drops tothe ground and immediately 
makes its way beneath the surface in 
search of the tender tree-roots and feeds, 
for the long period of its larval life, up- 
on the moist exudation (a sort of vege- 
table perspiration) from their surfaces. 
It often follows the roots for the 
depth of four or five or even eight or 
ten feet into the earth, never to sub- 
merge from its subterranean home un- 
til fully grown and ready for its final 
transformations—a period of _ thir- 
teen or seventeen years, according as it 
belongs to a southern or northern fami- 
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It is as a “musician” that the cicada 
is chiefly distinguished. Most of the 
species have one unvarying shrill note, 
but our periodical species has quite an 
extensive repertory, including various 
rattles and chirps and shrillings, but 
his crowing performance is the loud 
and long roll of his drum in giving 
forth the familiar “Pha-a-a-raoh.” As 
there are large individuals and small 
ones, old ones and young ones, so we 
hear the wearisome dissyllable in all 
keys and in all grades of shrillness. I[ 
have here used the masculine pronoun 
in no general or generic sense, but with 
especial application to the male since 
they only are the performers. The 
females are silent and while their noisy 
partners spend their time practising 
their solos and choruses, they are busily 
employed in sawing and boring, and 
otherwise providing for the continu- 
ance of their kind. This fact—which 
applies to all cicadas—was known to 
the ancients, for I have somewhere 
seen the translation of a couplet from 
one of the early Greek poets which runs 
thus: 

“Happy the cicada lives 

For they all have voiceless wives.” 


I have not been able to find out who 
the poet was, but he undoubtedly be- 
longed to the school of the “cynics.” 

The musical instruments of the cicada 
consist of a pair of kettle drums, which 
are plainly to be seen just behind the 
wings. These drums are composed of 
convex pieces of parchment-like mem- 
brane of a pearly white color, gathered 
into numerous fine plaits. They are 
played upon by rapid contractions and 
relaxations of strong cords and muscles 
beneath, by which the drum heads are 
alternately tightened and loosened, the 
effect being the production of a rattling 
sound. Certain cavities within the 
body, which are separated from each 
other by mica-like plates, tend to in- 
crease the vibrations and add to the in- 
tensity of the tone. 

There is a great popular dread of the 
“sting” of the “locust.” This is entire- 
ly unfounded, fer though it is unques- 
tionable that the beak of the insect is 
capable of puncturing the human skin, 
and might possibly be used for such a 
purpose upon rare occasions; yet as 
there is no poison gland connected with 
it, a simple prick could not in any case 
be very serious. The piercer of the fe- 
male might make a painful wound, but 
it was not designed for a weapon of de- 
fence, and there is no authentic in- 
stance of its having been used for such 
a purpose. Besides the cicada is not in 
the least pugnatious and may be freely 
handled with perfect safety to the ex- 
aminer. 

The last previous appearance of the 
periodical cicada in this section of the 
country was in 1868, when the 13-vear 
brood occurred simultaneously with a 
very extensive 17-year brood. (I leave 
it to those mathimatically inclined to 
figure out when the two broods will 
again coincide.) At the time referred 
to, considerable damage was done to 
fruit and forest trees, and especially to 
nursery stock-growing contiguous to 
forests. Numerous and expensive ex- 
periments at that time, demonstrated 
the fertility of all attempts to control 
the insect. It could neither be driven 
away nor poisoned. 

The very general appearance of this 
cicada at the date mentioned, led en- 
tomologists to give it considerable at- 
tention, and the confusion of the rec- 
ords, especially in the southern States, 
caused them to question whether its 
periods really coincided with those of 
more northern localities. By thorough 
research, Prof. Riley—then newly ap- 
pointed State entomologist of Missouri 
—established the fact 
39 degs., the insect commonly made its 
appearance once in thirteen, instead of 
once in seventeen years; while in the 
intermediate States, both broods were 
likely to appear at their respective in- 
tervals, and rarely together. We ma 
accordingly expect some of the 17-year 
broed in 1885—probably, however, in 
small numbers. 

The only other indigenous cicada 
which attracts much popular atention, 
is the common harvest or dog-day fly 
(Cieada pruinosa). This species is much 
larger than the foregoing. Its form is 
very similar to the latter, but the color 
is dull green, often thickly covered 
with a whitish dust or “bloom.” It 
completes its transformation within a 
year, and, with us, appears early in 
July. Its “song” is a loud, ear-splitting 
“whirr,” very much prolonged, gradual- 
ly swelling to maximum intensity, and 





low latitude! 


Y\this orchard amounted to 2600 barrels, 





as gradually diminishing to a faint, 
slow rattle. It has no other note. Its 
musical apparatus is similar to that of 
the periodical species, but is concealed 
under valves behind the wings. 
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PROFITABLE FRUIT RAI ING. 
BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 

A paper read before the Western New York 
Horticultural Society. 

It has become a common opinion, es- 
pecially by those who have not been 
successful, that orcharding for market 
is at best very uncertain, and the prac- 
tice of recommending tree planting is 
not unfrequently denounced as an im- 
position on the public. The few instances 
which are reported and repeated by the 
press, of large profits from raising fruit, 
are pronounced “rare exceptions,” like 
prizes in a lottery, and not to be expect- 
ed by planters generally. A question, 
therefore, becomes here involved which 
is worthy of careful and thorough ex- 
amination. 

It should be borne in mind at the out- 
set that no business can be successful 
that is not thoroughly understood by 
those who conduct it. It must grow 
into magnitude by long experience. 
The banker, for jnstance, would soon go 
under who should undertake to handle 
half a million of dollars with no pre- 
vious knowledge of finances. The cap- 
tain of a ship would be likely to send 
his vessel to the bottom if he knew 
nothing of practical navigation. But 
in no business is a complete previous 
knowledge more necessary than to the 
man who plants an orchard for profit. 
He must know enough to select, in the 
first place, a favorable locality ; he must 
select the fruits that can be marketed to 
advantage; understand just how rich to 
make the land for the best result ; know 
all about cultivating, pruning, thinning, 
selecting, packing, shipving and selling, 
and each of these may involve innumer- 
able requisites for carrying out success- 
fully. 

In this connection it would be an in- 
teresting inquiry to ask how many mil- 
lions of trees have been set for market- 
ing by persons who knew nothing of 
any of those particulars, and who sup- 
posed that all they had to do was to buy 
the trees and set them, when they would 
grow, take care of themselves, and with- 
out further attention bear heavy crops 
of silver dollars and greenbacks. 

What says Oliver Chapin, the owner 
of the largest apple orchard within the 
territory embraced by this society? He 
remarked to me last Summer: “It has 
taken me a long life-time of experience 


years. The trees were set twenty-two 
years ago, although thirty-one feet apart 
many of the branches have met from op- 
posite rows, and some have extended 
several feet past each other. None of the 
trunks were less than a foot in diame- 
ter, and I measured some that were fif- 
teen inches. Now for the results of 
this treatment: In some years the fruit 
has sold for more than $5000, and for 
the last twelve years of bearing in alter- 
nate seasons, the crops, taken together 
with the barrels, have brought $32,000, 
or more than $20,000 net above all ex- 
peuses. There are seven acres of the 
eleven planted with the Baldwin, and 
from these seven acres nearly all the 
profits came. The best portion of these, 
containing 140 Baldwins, when sixteen 
years old in 1875, and gathered separate- 
ly from the rest, yielded 1230 barrels, 
which sold at $3 25 per barrel in that 
off year, or for $4000 from the 140 trees. 

The largest apple orchard which I 
saw last season, and I _ the larg- 
est in the world, was that of Robert 
McKinstry, near Hudson. It contains 
26,000 trees, besides 7000 of other kinds. 
His farm of about 300 acres is wholly 
planted with fruit trees. It extends for 
nearly a mile along the public highway 
and for over half a mile in the rear. 
Where most of it is seen from some fa- 
vorable points it appears like a vast sea 
of orchard. Six miles of orchard road 
extends through the grounds, for access 
and for conveying away the gathered 
fruit. From forty to seventy men are 
employed in gathering, assorting, pack- 
ing and drawing to Catskill Station on 
the Hudson River Railroad during the 
busy season. The largest crop was in 
1878, when the orchard, at an average 
age of about twelve yielded over 
20,000 barrels. Nearly all is marketed 
in Europe, facilities for which are fully 
arranged, the shipping of late summer 
apples being commenced in August. In 
one case a cable dispatch announced the 
sale of a consignment ten days after it 
went to the railway station. The sorts 
which are most largely planted among 
winter varieties are; hode Island 
Greening, Baldwin and Tompkins King, 
with some of Northern Spy, and Red 
Astrachan most largely among early 
sorts. 

The farm does not, of course, afford 
manure for dressing this vast orchard, 
but it is kept well cultivated, horses 
plowing the spaces between the rows 
and oxen the remaining strips between 
the trees, to avoid injury of whiffletrees 
to the bark. On the approach of winter 
a bank of mellow earth is thrown with 
the plow against the trunks to exclude 
mice, which, next to the ‘borer, have 
proved the worst enemy to the orchard 
The good cultiyation given has afforded 
fine fruit, and specimens of the Baldwin 
have been obtained weighing a pound, 
and of Tomkins King twenty-one oun- 
ces. 





to acquire the knowledge required for 
success.” On my visit to his orchard 
last Summer, I obtained from the note- 
books of himself and of his son, Harry 
Chapin, accurate information on the 
planting of the orchard and of its crops 
of late years. The first trees were set 
out in 1851, and the planting was con- 
tinued for eleven years, and their pres- 
ent age varies from eighteen to twenty- 
nine years, the majority being about 
twenty-two years old. There are nearly 
6000 trees, covering 125 acres, mostly 
Baldwins. They are planted thirty feet 
apart, and have received such good treat- 
ment that the branches of opposite rows 
nearly touch each other. For the first 
ten years the ground was cuitivated 
without cropping—that is, it was Sum- 
mer-fallowed. Mr. Chapin remarked 
that crops might have been taken if he 
had had a supply of manure to meet 
this increased demand on the soil. But 
the apple trees were the chief object of 
care, and temporary crops a secondary 
consideration. The reverse, you are 
aware, is too often the case, the growth 
of the trees. being made to yield to the 
—— crop, which has cost compara- 

ively little. Of late years Mr. Chapin’s 
treatment has been seeding to clover, 
feeding it down with sheep, and plow- 


ing it under in three or four years, adq- | 


ing a top-dressing of manure so far as 
practicable. The ripening of some of 
the seed under the tread of the sheep 
continues the crop longer than by a 
single seeding. All danger of sheep 
gnawing the bark off the trees is pre- 
vented by 4 wash; while their droppings 
do not injure the orchard in the least 
degree. At the same time these animals 
give the finishing work to the codling 
moth. _ 

Under the treatment just mentioned, 
in 1879,a crop was sold from this orchard 
for some$#17,000, or $135 per acre for the 
whole orchard. Smaller returns had 
been obtained in several previous years, 
as, for instance, in the scarce year of 
1873 the 3000 barrels brought $7000. In 
1876, the vear of plenty, the crop brought 
#6000. The next two years gave small 
products, but the year before last, as 
just stated, the 10,000 barrels gave more 
than double the amount of any previous 
year. Last summer the crop was again 
small, and it is hoped that the coming 
season of higher prices will furnish an- 
other good return. 

I ought not to omit some further no- 


tice of the advantage derived from the | 


grazing of sheep, and their efficient work 
in destroying the codling moth. 
smoothness of the fruit, and its freedom 
from the presence of insects, has no 
doubt assisted much in obtaining a good 
market. In an adjoining orchard, set 
out at the same time by a neighbor, and 
separated only by a fence, and where no 
sheep had the run of the ground, the 
crop was nearly spoiled by this insect. 
When the canker worm had obtained 
possession of about 2000 of the trees, and 
after only partial success with pine-tar 
bands, they were thoroughly cleared out 
by showering with Paris green. 

The thirty-acre orchard fourteen years 
old belonging to J. S. Woodward, of 
Lockport, is kept well cleared of the 
codling moth by 200 sheep and forty 
swine. The sheep prove the most effi- 
cient, and are well fed with grain in 
troughs in addition to the fallen apples 
which they devour. In 1879 the crop of 


which sold for over $5000. 

The most productive apple orchard, 
for its size, which I saw, was in Niagara 
county, some miles north of Lockport, 
and which I was enabled to visit through 
the kindness of J.S. Woodward. It be- 
longs to Peter D. Miller, occupies but 
eleven acres, and contains 550 trees, or 
fifty to the acre. It was not planted on 
land unsuited to anyhing else, such, 
for instance, 4s untillable hillside, as 
some have recommended for orchards, 


The| 


The soil on which the orchard was 
|planted is not so strong as much that 
we see in western New York. and the 
trees are placed twenty feet apart, with 
the intention of moving alternate and 
diagonal ones when they become large 
enough to interfere in growth. At pres- 
ent they have full space. The land se- 
lected was a tract having a natural 
| drainage, among much that has not. 

| Mr. McKinstry has forty acres of 
| cherry trees, which are found profitable, 
| over 
| past season ; besides 2000 pear trees and 
ismaller plantations of peaches and 
| grapes. 

| I examined a few very profitable pear 
|orchards, mostly in Genesee county. A 
| large dwarf pear orchard, chiefly of the 
| Duchesse, and occupying ten acres, be- 
‘longing to Lorin Rathbun, was a fine 
|specimen of successful culture. The 
| trees are sixteen years old, and although 
set twelve feet apart, the outer branches 
|nearly touch each other. A few years 
| since this orchard bore 1205 barrels of 
| fine pears, or over a barrel on an aver- 
| age to each tree. They were sold at $5 
per barrel, giving #6000 for the whole, 
| or $600 per acre for the entire orchard. 
| This was the most profitable return, 
although in some other years it has 
{done nearly as well. The best paying 
\crop, several years before, when the 
| prices of pears were at the highest, was 
| from a small quarter-acre orchard, 
'which produced nineteen barrels, sell- 
|ing at $18 per barrel, making the sum 


| . : 
| Among the younger orchards visited, 


| nothing was equal, for symmetery and | P® 


| fine appearance, to the four or five acres 
belonging to J.S.Woodward of Lockport. 
It consists of 2000dwarf Duchesse trees, 
twelve feet apart, set out in 1876, the 
ground being kept perfectly clean by 
cultivation. In 1879 it bore seventy 
barrels, which, selling at $4.50 per bar- 
rel, came to $337.50. The crop, at 
the time the orchard was visited, 
was estimated at 200 barrels, which 
is fair for four-year trees. Mr. Wood- 
ward applies annually, to his different 
| orchards, about 500 of the 1500 loads of 
manure, made annually on his farm. 


For profit from a given area, no orch- 
ard appeared to be equal to the two 
|and three-quarter acres of dwarf Duch- 
| esse, belonging to Eli Taylor of Genesee 
iecounty. It contains over 1000 trees, 
planted in 1865, ten feet apart; and 
\their product for several years has 
averaged about $1000 a year. He man- 
ures moderately every year and culti- 
vates the ground. The trees were 
about ten feet high, their heavy loaded 
branches often touching each other. 
He now plants twelve and one-half feet 
apart. The largest yield was in 1877, 
amounted to 460 barrels and sold for 
$1840. In 1875 the crop sold for $1815. 
Mr. Taylor has 420 acres of good farm 
land. The net profits of the pear orch- 
ard, of less than three acres, have, on an 
average of years, been equal to the net 
profits from all the farm besides. This 
fact he gives as an answer to those who 
ask if fruit raising is as paying as farm- 
ing. 

‘The most profitable return from stand- 
ard pear trees was obtained by John 
Morse of Cayuga county, some years 
ago, when prices were higher, and -be- 
fore the blight had made serious in- 
roads on his trees. He had 600 barrels 
of Barletts, and had them stored for 
two or tree weeks in a cold house, in an 
eastern city. They sold at high prices, 
some as high as $26 per barrel, the aver- 
age being $15, and the ‘whole amount 
realized $9000. The blighted trees, in 
after years, were replaced with young 
ones, which now give the orchard a 
somewhat irregular appearance; but it 
is still in fine condition, and supplies 
excellent fruit. Many years ago Mr. 
Morse allowed grass to grow in his 








but. on the finest, deepest and richest 
soil which the hundred-acre farm afford- | 
ed, and this had been well cultivated, | 
and moderately manured alternate} 


orchard, but, finding the fruit poor in 
quality, he returned to cultivation, 
with the addition of manuring. This 
practice gave fine results, among which 


twenty-five tons being sold the G 


| of $342, or at the rate of $1368 per acre. | 


was the large crop of Bartletts just 
mentioned. He thinks he may have 
carried the enriching too far, and in- 
creased the blighl by it, but there is no 
doubt that the high prices received, 
were largely owing to this enriching 
and good cultivation. I measured some 
of the Bartletts five inches long. Mr. 
Morse finds the Bartlett the most profit- 
able sort; then the Bartlett, as a dwarf; 
then the Buerre Bose. 

In reviewing the large and profitable 
examples which I have given, the re- 
mark will, of course, be suggested by 
some, that these are rare and excep- 
tional cases. This is admitted; but it 
must remembered, likewise, that the 
skillful man igement, which those orch- 
ards received, was equally rare and ex- 
ceptional. The apple orchards had all 
the care which long years of experience 
afforded, through all the successive oper- 
ations, from the selection of the ground 
in the first place for planting, to the 
final shipment of the fruit. The Duch- 
esse pear orchards had one special ad- 
vantage over other pear trees, in that 
this variety is so rarely affected by the 
blight, tha it may be manured and cul- 
tivated freely, and thus the finest 
fruit for appearance as well as large 
quantities be obtained. Cultivators 
may now try their skill in finding a 
sort equally free from blight, as fine in 
appearance, and better in quality. 


success and large profits, which occur 
only once in the lifetime of an orchard. 
These are strictly accidental cases, and 
ought not to be cited to show the profits 
of fruit culture. An instance occurred 
some years ago in Indiana, where a ten- 
acre peach orchard near Richmond, 


a single season, over $4000 


market when I visited it. 


there, and sold.at high rates. 


that remar 
it is to select a favorable site, where 
large profits in marketing are expected, 
yet every one. who owns an acre of 
land any where may well afford to plant, 
on a moderate scale,.a general selection 
for family supply; and that it is by no 
means difficult to obtain from small 
and large fruit a succession for the 
table for nearly every day in the year 
thus adding largely to the health, en- 
joyments and home comforts of those 
who live in the country. 





Hoosier Mammoth Raspberry. 

FRIEND COLMAN: Ona recent visit to 
Sedalia, I saw on the grounds of Dixon 
Clement, perhaps the finest patch of the 
above fruit that there is in Missouri. 
The canes came through the winter per- 
fectly sound, and have an immense crop 
of fruit set. He has nearly an acre— 
a part in full blast, while the rest were 
set only a year ago. If the season proves 
favorable for ripening, he will have 
near two thousand quarts, which is as 
close as I can judge. 

Some Turners, or the same canes, 
were cut back by the cold winter. My 


Hoosiers here are looking well, and this 
season will decide between it and the 


regg. S. MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 


Horticultural Notes. 

Slag from furnaces ground up with ashes 
is excellent material for garden walks. 

Two hundred thousand young catalpas are 
being planted this spring in the vicinity of 
Betram, Mississppi county, Mo. 

Prof. Riley says that kerosene oil is sure 
death to insects in all stages, and the only 
substance with which we may hope to destroy 
their eggs. 

Probably the worst neglect that hedges 
suffer is that of cutting back properly when 
small. No hedge can be worth much without 
this attention. A hedge that is not thick at 
the bottom is no hedge at all. 


When large, ornamental trees are planted 
on the lawn, a good way to stake them is to 
drive one or more short pegs into the ground 
at some distance from the base of the tree, 
and extend cords therefrom to quite a high 
point on the body of the tree. 


As the country grows older, the enemies to 
man’s favored plants and fruits multiply. 
New and more difficult enemies to control ap- 
ar. Man’s progress keeps about equal to 
the difficulties to be overcome ; he runs about 
an equal race with the insects. 

A writer in the American Farmer has tried 
the following, worked well into the sod under 
pear trees to prevent blight, and so far as 
tried, with satisfactory results: One quart 
slaked lime, one quart salt, one quart bone 
phosphate, and one ounce of sulphur for each 
tree, 

“There is one system of tillage,” says the 
London Chronicle, “far too prevalent, in 
small gardens particuarly. It is that of manur- 
ing and digging only one spade deep till a few 
inches of the top soil are poisoned with dung 
and turned into a moving mass of slugs and 
grubs, while the subsoil is as hard as ada- 
mant.” ‘ 

It has been about fifty years since the to- 
mato came into general use in this country, 
but the new and better varieties are of com- 
paratively recent origin, although little im- 
provement has been made in the last few 
years, It is now very extensively grown in 
the United States, and large quantities are 
used for canning purposes. 

Pulverized free lime, a correspondent of the 
Gardners’ Chronicle says, will effectually drive 
the worms from lawns. The lime also kills 
moss, which is so troublesome on old lawns, 
often destroying large patches of grass, and 
so sadly interfering with mowing. Mix the 
lime with twice its bulk of fine soil. Leached 
wood-ashes we have found better than soil 
for mixing with lime. 


A correspondent of the Fruit Recorder 
says: “An experiment made last year by 
myself may not come amiss at this time with 
those who grow. strawberries. I procured 
half a hogshead, filled it with rainwater and 
put into it one-quarter pound of ammonia, 
and one-quarter pound of common nitre. 
When the strawberry plants were blossoming 
out I gave them a sprinkling of the solution 
at evening, twice a week, until the fruit was 
nearly of size. The result was double the 
amount of fruit on those where the liquid was 
applied.” 

One of the most formidable obstructions 
to the rapid growth of trees, shrubs and 
plants, in this climate, is drouth. One of 
the most effective antidotes to drouth is keep- 
ing the surface mellow. As summer comes 
on, and the heat and drouth increases, mulch- 
ing is the most reliable means of retaining 
moisture inthe ground. A liberal covering, 
several inches in depth, and extending some 
distance beyond the roots, or partially decay- 
ed straw or other vegetable refuse, should be 








applied. Rotten leaves from the woods make 


There are occasionally examples of 


very good material for mulching. Where\a 
farmer has an abundance he need not allow 
his trees or plants to suffer from any ordi- 
nery drouth. 


Prof. Lazenly on Timber Planting. 
It is rather late to speak of planting 
timber for this spring, but Prof. Lazen- 
ly, of Cornell University, sends the fol- 
lowing, which we give in order that 
those who wish to plant out timber this 
fall or next spring can follow his ad- 
vice. His idea is to make timber plenti- 
ful, and to render our climate more 
genial, we must re-clothe all rugged, 
broken land and rocky crests; in fact, 
every acre that is not cultivated or is 
cultivated at a loss, with valuable for- 
est trees: 

ist. All ravines and steep hillsides, all 
land too rocky to be thoroughly cleared 
of stone and plowed, should be devoted 
to trees. ; 

2d. Protecting belts of timber should 
be planted wherever — orch- 
ards, gardens, etc., are exposed to cold 
sweeping winds. 

3d. The banks of streams, ponds, open 
ditches, etc., should be so planted with 
trees that they will be protected from 
abrasion by floods and rapid currents. 
4th. All public roads should be belted 
by graceful, stately trees. 





We should preserve, improve and ex- 


tend our existing forests by keeping up 
a constant succession of young growing 
trees of the best varieties. To do this 
it is necessary: 


costing not $400 to raise, — in, in 

or fruit, 
the latest of which were going off to 
The frost 
had killed the crop most everywhere 
else, and the fruit happened to escape 


In closing, I had not ought to omit 
that however important 


ist. To allow no stock to run in wood 
lots for purpose of forage. Thisshould 
be a rule inflexible and relentless. 

2d. Young growth in forests should 
be thinned moderately and judiciously. 
Worthless varieties should be cut out 
and the valuable sorts should be trim- 
med up so that they will grow tall, 


ligent reference to future growth. 
able trees that you wish to propagate 
should be cut in the spring. Those that 
you wish to exterminate should be cut 
in August. 


forming trunk rather than branches. 


3d. Timber should be cut with intel- 
Valu- 





YOUNG MEN AND OTHERS 
We send on trial tor thirty days our Electro- 


Voltaic Belts, Bands, and Suspensories, to 
young men andothers suffering trom weaknesses 
nervous debility 
and many other 
cures and complete restoration of man 
Address without delay 


lost vitality, lost manhood, 
diseases. We guarantee 8 y 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 





<—>- - —__—__ 
Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 


cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi- 
cines. Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or 
write. 


we 14-52 
Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Address 





G. Millinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for cir- 
culars. 





ee 


Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 


Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 





For sheep bitten by dogs and all open sores on 


animals, from any cause, use Stewart’s Healing 
Powder; 50¢ a box. FO 26 











Strawberry — Raspberry, 


Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 
sonable prices; all the 
SAMUEL 


leading varieties. 8-tf 
M R, Bluffton, Mo. 





Sharpless. Longfellow and :Warren 


Strawberries, three of the largest and best. a 
fifty cen 8 per dozen or $3 
dress 


hundred. Ad- 
COLMAN’S NURSERY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 


We are prepared to supply the trade witha 


fine stock of apple, peach, plum, pear, quince 
and apricot trees; also small fruits in variety at 
wholesale rates. 


Address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 

Supt Department Pomology and?Forestry. 
Columbia, March 15th, 1881. 





cloth $1.50, post paid 


lishers, or 
tf 


American Grape Growing 
AND 


Wine Making. 
By GEORGE HUSMANN. 
The author has tried to give all the latest expe- 


riences in American grape growing and wine- 
making, gathered uuring a practice of ever 2¢ 
years; and correspongience and sketches from 
Many of the most eminent grape growers oF 
other States, contained in the appendix, ada 
greatly to the interest of the book, 


illustrated and bound na 


Judd Co., New York, pub- 
by the auther, 
GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 


Price, randsomel 


For sale by Orange 





the public, and are now —— 
ders tor frait and ornamental trees, shrubs and 
— with strictly first-class stock of best qual- 


Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology and 


Forestry. 


G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College. 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
We would respectfully solicit the patro. 
t #llall or- 


and n' true toname, The necessity 


guara’ 

of such an establishment in our State has lo 
been felt by the many, who have ordered thi 
fruit and ornamental trees from the man 
liable agents and tree dealers who have flooded 
the State, representing 
often seiling unreliable stock 
We want a reliable local 
and settlement in the State, and are now fall7 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articler n 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desire 


an 
stoc 


unre 
distant nurseries, and 
at exorbitant prices, 
agent in every town 


ncy or wishto order fruit trees and other 
direct, will — address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo, 





EVERYWHERE to 
AGENTS WANTED the best Famil 
ting Machine ever invented. Will kni 
stockings, with HEEL and TOK complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly K 
Machine Co., 409 Washingten St., Boston, Mass. 
12-13-lo3m-21t 


4. 





AGENTS WANTED—LIFE AND ADVEN- 


TURES OF FRANK AND JESSE 


JAMES ziz YOUNGER BROS. 


The noted Western Outiaws 
Dacus, Ph D, A true and thrillin 
‘ustrated) of their bold operations for 15 years in 
20 States and Territories, bafflin 
officials of the law 
year; 50,000 sold in 9 mouths; 50 cents for outfit. 
$1 50 for sample co 
THO 
St. Louis, Mo. 16-18 


By Hon. J. A 
account (il- 


detectives and 
Best selling Book of the 


Pp Liveral terms to agents 
MPSON & CO., Publishers, 520 Pine street, 





oe ef training earnest rcligious character econ- 
omy in expenses, healthfulness of location. 


agement. Open alike to both sexes. 

ges for the staiy of music and art are 
order. Tuition to candidates for the 
and commonly to thechildren of mini-ters, free 


D. D. President. 


Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo . rolicits patronage on these 
nde: : Completeness of equipment, thorough~- 


| d preparatory schoo! under one man- 
ot tae oe ; Advanta- 
of a high 
ministry 


Send for Catalogue to Rev N. J. Morrison, 








50 varieties French chrome, satin, pearl finished, 


., cards, name in guid. 100, Card Mills, 


Northford, Ct. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
COLMAN'’S 
RURAL WORLD. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


ally supposed. 





525,000,000 bushels. 





piler said he estimated the crop for 
1880 far in advance of all official returns, 
and missed it by only 5,000,000 bushels 
and was evidently sanguine of similar 


$i Per YEAR. 





There is no disguising the fact that dition to the cost of the goods. The. 
the wheat crop for 1881 will be a very merchants of Texas are then clearly} 
short one; much lighter than is gener-) paying the $200 that is presumably im-|machinery which has given me 
The Chicago Tribune} posed on the drummers, and it is impos-| 
gave the country, a month ago, the|Sible to defend the policy or sense of 
yield for 1881, placing the figures at 
The writer or com- 


such a law in Texas or any other State, 
°-—->- 


Alfalfa Notes. 
Cou, COLMAN: 


The long continued 
and extremely cold winter whichfhas af- 
fected injuriously the vitality of plants, 


ADVERTISING: 25 cents per line of space; re- 20, j 3 
B .. P success in 1881. 


duction on large or lon me advertisements. 
ddress NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
600 Olive “treet, St. Louis, Mo. 
would come nearer the facts. 








If “Don Juan” will send his name to 
the RURAL, there will bea letter for- 


warded to him. 
————2- oo ———___ 
Michigan strawberries are coming to 


whose success 
largely on how near they can get to the 
. facts in the case, that the crop is 25 to 
this market quite freely at present,| 40 per cent. short, with growing indi- 
and find here a more remunerative| cations of a still further decline before 
market than Chicago is. Most of the| the crop is harvested. The surplus, or 
receipts are in fair order, and sell at 50 


Had the figures been 
490,000,000, time will show that they 
It is con- 
ceded by men who are in a position to 
know most under this head, parties 
in business depends 


to 75 cents per gallon. 


© ee @ 
Arkansas is rapidly losing the sup- 
ply of peaches she counted upon having 
to ship. They are dropping off the 
trees very fast, and the crop grows 


supply for foreign markets, will in con- 
sequence be much less than it has been 
for the last two years, and prices will 
rule much higher throughout the year. 





Prot. L. A. Roussel of Louisiana, an 
expert in sugar making, gave the Ru- 


see! s to have supplied nourishing pap 
to the insect swarms that prey upon 
vegetation. The locusts, whose songs 
made theairof this county resonant, 
yea, strident! inthe summer of 1868, 
are here again in force, and their con- 
tinuous song celebrating their thir- 
teenth anniversary, becomes very mo- 
notonous, for it never ceases for a mo- 
ment. The earth is honey-combed with 
the holes from which they emerged; 
their empty overcoats cover the bushes. 
As one rides through the woods they 
swarm around him with discordant 
noise. I asked a lad who was working 
a piece of newly cleared land, how he 
and the locusts were making it, and he 
replied that they were about to eat him 


beautifully less each day. The receipts! raL Wor p office a call last week. A|UP- Nevertheless I have never known 
in the St. Louis market are light, per-| communication appeared from him not|te™m.to eat anything green or dry. 
haps seventy-five boxes per day, and|jong since in this paper. He visited Their mission seems to be to arise and 


are credited to Texas and Arkansas. 





It is gratifying to the people of Mis- 
souri to know that the State is now pay- 
ing a lower rate of interest on some of 
her indebtedness than any other State 
in the Union. Some of the State’s 
bonds were recently placed at the ex- 
traordinary low rate of interest of 3 per 
cent. This isa lower rate than even 


Mr. Hedges, then went to Edwards- 
ville and visited Belcher & Schwarz’ 
establishment, and is now on his way 
to Wisconsin and Minnesota. He claims 
to have made a great discovery in the 
clarification of cane juice, by which he 
can make pure, white sugar, without 
bone black filtration. Hesaysthesame 
process is applicable to sorghum, and 


sing, to lay their eggs, and die; then the 
stung branches die and fall to the 
ground; the eggsin them hatch, and 
the grubs go into theearth to become 
the pupe which, thirteen years later, 
sends forth the swarms that make “lo- 
cust year.” We hear of army worms in 
some parts of the country, and of chinch 
bugs, Hessian flies in many places 
while I see neither here. The contin- 


att cae ) he visi i ti r the ; 2 of F 
the national government has been able| '"“ Men ts sn pesrroene for ses tragcaancteg ued drouth since May 5th has been fa- 
to secure—lower that any State, county | *SS!sting in having his process applied | tal te a great deal of wheat, and some 


or township in the Union. Itis a pret- 
ty good advertisement for the State. 





General Grant was among the dis- 
tinguished men at the races at Cote 


in the north. He considers the use of 
the vacuum pan, essential to the best 
results. His visit has been brought 


fields are being plowed under and late 
corn planted when the drouth will per- 
mit plowing. The season was late and 
the first week of May was wetand cold, 


Brilliant tor several days during our race agencies as the Mississippi Valley Cane|!ess. I began cutting on Tuesday, May 


week. He had just arrived from Mexico, 


Growers’ Association and the RURAL 


10th; though not in bloom, it was of 
good height, and was relished by the 


and was putting in the week here, and| WorLp. Weare glad to see the sugar mules; cut at intervals as wanted, till 
he could not forego the pleasure the| makers of the south taking so deep an|1 cut the best of the first crop; to-day 
race affords. The daily papers did not| interest in northern cane, and its manu- J une 2d) rather pastits best condition 


dwell on the fact to any extent, nor 
seem to make his presence one of the 
great attractions of the race course, as 
many cities have done heretofore un- 
der similar circumstances. There was 
no advertisement made of it to catch 
the public. They simply placed his 
name among the notable people who 
were enjoying sport at the track. 
Po 


facture into syrup and sugar. 





Great Strawberry Growers and Ship- 
pers. 

The leading strawberry grower and 

hipper in the United States is a Mr. 

Young, of Norfolk, Va., who is credited 


he has a cheap route #0 the great mar- 
kets in the east. Next to Mr. Young 


or cutting. In the meantime summer 
has come on so suddenly that red clover 
is ready to cut, and before the cutting 
of that is done with, the indications 
now aye, that the second crop on the 
piece of alfalfa cus May 10th, will be 
ready for the mower, and the remainder 
follow in close order. After the publi- 
cation late last winter of my articles on 


with 225 acres. Situated on the coast,| alfalfa, I received many letters, rang-| duce their cuts, not only for embellish- 


ing from Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi and 
Texas (showing by the way the range of 
your cireulation) ,asking about alfalfa; 


The German emigration is unpre-|is Mr. Jno. D. Hammond, of Baltimore, mainly about seed, price, where obtain- 


cedented to this country, and thou-|Md., who has 140 acres bearing this|able etc., to all of which I duly replied. | illustrations, but in the considerations 
season, a few miles from that city.| A few days ago I was much amused by|for their insertion. 


sands of setlters are now going direct to 
to southern Missouri for homes, They 
are familiar with the advantages of- 


The prejucices against Missouri they 


know nothing of nor care for. They come} year. 
with some means, and will buy their] McKay, ot Madison station, Miss., who| wish to ask the same question, I will|l wed to oppress innocent parties. 
as 120 acres. The Doctor has proved| give my reply. If it grows large enough | writer in my position is equally liable to 


lands and become citizens. 


Whole} h 
counties in Germany are being thus de-| a 


Berry growing near the city of Balti- 


consuming the bulk of the crop every 
Next on the list is Dr. H. E. 


successful cultivator, beginning in 


populated, The government is alarmed,| an humble way in 1873 with one acre, 
and is using stringent measures to stop; from which he netted $1,200. Dr. J. H. 


it, but cannot, We welcome them to 
our grand and glorious State. They 
make thrifty, enterprising, reliable resi- 
dents. 
of American men are hesitating wheth- 
er to rent farms and keep up styles and 
fashions or go to Missouri, these sturdy 


McKay, brother of E. H., at same place, 


williake next placé, coting to the front 
with 80 acres, which he manages very 


While hundreds, yes thousands, | successfully,besides attending to a lucia- 


tive practice of medecine. The McKays 
ship the bulk of their berries to the 
Chicago market, reaching there early 


Germans step in and securecheap, good|enough in the season to secure good 


homes. 


<ai> - 


A trip to Louisville is not so much of 
atask as it was thirty years ago or 
more. Indeed it is a recreation now to 
go to that beautiful city. Thirty years 
ago or more, we frequently traveled 
from Louisville to St. Louis, but it was 
by stage coach. Three days and three 
nights of continuous travel were re- 
quired to go from one city to the other. 
Sleep was out of the question, for who 
can sleep sitting upright in a stage 
coach, jostled about as 0:e always is 
oversbad roads, A man felt very much 
as though he had been run througha 
threshing machine when he got to his 
journey’send. On our recent visit to 
Louisville we stepped inte a Pullman 
palace car, on the Vandalia line, at sev- 
en in the evening, and the next morn- 
ing at seven we were registered at the 
Galt house in that city. The Vandalia 
road is in excellent order, admirably 
managed, and all who wish to go to 
Louisvile will consult their comfort and 
convenience by taking that line. 








There is a large number of wealthy, 
well meaning gentlemen in the country 
who distinguish themselves by liberal 
donations to what they deem deserving 
and worthy objects and institutions. 
To a few of such individuals who.are 
searching for a good place to make a de- 
posit of this character, we would sug- 
gest the treasury of’the Mississippi Val- 
ley Horticultural Society. Here is an 
honorable and useful body of men, 
laboring for the public good gratuitous- 
ly,in the ennobling cause of horticulture. 
The society is young and needs a sub- 
stantial start, that good results may en- 
sue at an earlier day. Cincinnati, 
where the society holds its next meet- 
ing in September, is famous for the 
number of retired, wealthy merchants 
_it has, widely known as the home of 
philanthropists and public benefactors, 


prices. Parker Earle, of Cobden, Iils., 
ust, we believe, be awarded the next 
lace, as he is credited with 50 to 60 
cres, located at Cobden and Anna, Lils. 
No man has given more careful atten- 
tion and study to the business the past 
20 years than Mr. Earle. He is regard- 


ed a very suecessful fruit grower, and 
his crop is sold in Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Canada every year. 


———_— 4+ Ps + __—_- 

Texas and Fruit Drummers. 
Texas is hard on drummers. A fru 
house of this city, sent a representa- 
tive to Texas quite recently to secure 
some trade from that section. He pur- 
sued his avocation undisturbed for a 
few days until he reached Marshall. 
Here the jail was yawning for his 
body. Texas has an odious law that 
compels the agent or representative of 
any business house beyond the State to 
pay a yearly tax of $200 for the privilege 
of doing business there. The drummer, 
after being arrested, protested, inform- 
ing the authorities that he was neither 
buying nor selling goods, that he was 
simply imparting information to the 
fruit growers of the State that many of 
them needed and would doubtless ap- 
preciate, viz: the best market to ship 
their fruit to, how to pack it and pre- 
pare it for market, the best packages 
to use, the express rates, and similar in- 
formation that would be of value to 
them. For this he charged them nothing. 
In addition to this, he was traveling 
through the State at an expense of $7 to 
$8 per day—railroad fare, 7 cents per 
mile; hotel bills, $2 to $4 per day, and 
incidental expenses equally high., In 
this transaction the State was largely 
the gainer. These arguments, how- 


ever, did not appease the outraged law. 
He must pay the $200, or cease holding 
converse with fruit growers or ship- 
pers. This puts a check to any further 
efforts in this direction, and -no fruit 
commission house in St. Louis will send 


another representative to Texas until 
this absurd law is revoked. 

Every merchant regulates the price 
of his goods according to its cost. If it 
costs $200 more to sel] $2,000 worth of 
goods in Texas than it does to sell the 
merchant in the adjoining State, the 


who immortalized themselves by their 
princely gifts to aid in elevating“ pub- 
lic taste. The cause of horticulture has 
been somewhat overlooked during these 
distributions, but it is not yet too late, 
and an excellent opportunity will soon 
present itself at the annual meeting 


the receipt of a paper saying that the 
writer hadsown alfalfa, and that it 


ie wi more has grown to gigantic proportions, was then “coming up beautifully,” and{ knowing 21) che facts, make it excus- 
fered by this hitherto unknown land.|the various canning establishments] asking “how soon he could begin to cut|able; but those western concerns who 


it.” Itseems asif he feared it might 
be ready to cut before he could get a re- 
ly by return mail. As others 


to bloom, so early as September, it will 
be safe to cut a crop this year, as there 


for it to make more growth for winter 
»rotection, but recollect yo are not 


died Vears, and it starts slow and is 
tender when young, though so very 
rapid in growth, and abundantly hardy 
when once established. It will there- 
fore pay to go slow at first yourself, on 
cutting it. In fact you can well afford 
to wait, for it will doso much for you 
each year after the first, that you can 
afford to lose that, if necessary, alto- 
gether. Oats §Jand grass are doing well, 
and the corn that was planted early, 
but much corn lies now unchanged in 
the dry soil, waiting for rain to bring 
itup. - N. W. BiIss. 
Kingston Furnace, Mo., June 2. 


About Saplin Clover. 

Some time since I. F, D. of Charleston, 
Ill., requested his brother farmers to 
give their experience in raising the 
mammoth or saplin clover. I have 
given it a fair trial, and I would not 
raise it for anything else than for seed. 
If sown with timothy, on good soil, it 
ets too rank, and falls down and rots. 
esides, it does not cure in a reasonable 
time, the stems are too coarse, and cat- 
tle waste too much of it. I do not 
think even the cattle like the green sap- 
lin clover when they can get anything 
else. As for a fertilizer it amounts to 
but very little. I have tried it by sow- 
ing one-half of the field in saplin, and 
the other half in the common red clover. 
The difference was so great that I could 
notice it on all the crops till I had 
sowed itin red‘clover again. If brother 
J. F. D. will sow one barrel of Michigan 
land plaster on five acres of land, he 
will find that his red clover will remain 

een till the ‘timothy is — to cut; 
esides it will help the growth of the 
clover. Last season I learned this by 
experience. In a twenty-five acre field 
I sowed ‘twenty acres jn plaster, and on 
five acres I put no plaster The clover 
on the five acres was dead by wheat har- 
vest. The other twenty acres I cut for 
hay after harvest, and better hay I never 
had.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Carbon in Wheat. 
The carbon in wheat and other plants 
is derived not from the soil but from 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere, the 
supply of which is kept up by combus- 
tion, decay, the respiration of men and 
animals, etc. The amount of carbon in 
the atmosphere is only one part in 
ten thousand in air, and yet this supply 
is ample for the purpose of vegetation. 
In an English field, which has now 
grown wheat for thirty seven years in 
succession, there are some plots to which 
not an ounce of carbon has been return- 
ed during the whole of that period. 
Yet, with purely mineral manure, an 
avraae of about 1,000 ibs. of carbon is 
annually removed from the land; and 
where a given amount of nitrogeneous 
manure is employed with the mineral 
manure, an average of about 1,5000 “hs. 
per acre per annum more is obtained ; 
in all an average of about 2,000 lbs. o 
carbon annually assimilated over an 














aext fall. 


may | often engenders animosities that are al- 


will be time enough after September|of such. 


sowing alfalfa furone year or for three} tions from manufacturers. I shall leave 
r four years, but for fifty or one hun-/this controversy with the vindication 


acre of land without any return of car- 
purchaser must of course pay it in ad-, bonaceous manure to it. 


The Cane Mill Controversy. 
Concluded from 1st page. 


& Bro. I never have complained of 
machinery made by Stedman & Co., 
and the Eagle Cotton Gin Co., both of 
which concerns I have had the agency 
of for over a quarter of a century. The 
immense number of Great estern 
mills, which I sold for Aiken & Drum- 
mond of Louisville, have all given per- 
fect satisfaction; as also have the Niles 
and Victor mills, sold for Blymyer 
Manufacturing Co. 

In the case decided yesterday by the Su- 
preme Court of QO. A. Pierce, vs. W. L, 
Cushing, et. als., the original suit was brought 
against Cushing and G. L, Squier & Bro., 
of Buffalo, New York, for ten thousand dol- 
lars, damages sustained by Pierce, caused by 
the loss of his crop of sugar by the breakage 
ofa Squier Steam Sugar Mill. The de- 
cision is not against Cushing, as the conrt 
below decided that Cushing was not liable, 
he having acted only as agent, and the judg- 
ment is only against Squier & Bro. 


inds give perfect satisfaction, is very 
strong proof that Squier mills are very 
defective, and the Great Western and 
Victor mills are perfect. 


Wm. L. Cusuina. 
°° -<—a>- o 


My Last on the Mill Controversy. 

As | anticipated, Mr. W. L. Cushing 
has vindicated himself in another com- 
munication, to be found in another 
column. T regret it has become neces- 
sary for others to be thus drawn into 
this discussion, but those who have 
provoked it must take the consequences. 
The personal thrusts made at me in 
the last communication of Squier & 
Bro., are ungentlemanly. I insert be- 
low the reply of the Blymyer Manufac- 
turing Company, as showing the feel- 
ing and position they took in this matter 
at the start. I do this because of the in- 
dignant fling made in the attack on me. 
I can have no other interest in this 





about on account of the deep interest|thus setting still further back the al- business than the great general success 
taken in this section through such|falfa “which loves the sun” neverthe-|of an industry that has cost me many 


losses and much labor. When some 
few years since I saw the many errors 
being published, relative to this cane, 
not only historical, but in a practical 
sense, I again entered the field as a 
writer. 

I soon found a demand for my book, 
then out of print. I undertook the re- 
production, with such new matter as I 
could find extant. To assist in this un- 


dertaking, I submitted a proposition to 
manufacturers of machinery to intro- 


ment of the work, but as a financial 
benefit. The proposition of Messrs. 
Blymyer & Co. was most satisfactory, 
not only in the completeness of the 


, } _. This led some 
competitors in the mill business to feel 
prejudiced against me, and their not 


have been my long time cotemporaries, I 
tiu t,are not so. Business eompetition 


A 


mistakes; I trust no one will be more 
prompt to correct them when advised 
Tn the late edition of my book I have 
admiited no advertisements or illustra- 


in this and the last number of RURAL 
WORLD. I. A. HEDGEs. 
The following is the letter from Bly- 
myer & Co.; 

I. A. Hepces, Esg.—Yours of the 5th, is 
noted. As heretofore stated, we are not 
willing to dignify such trash as a flexible 
cane mill, by giving its descision any atten- 
tion. You know in part, the anonius of the 
attack upon the Niles and Victor, and we 
have the material and ability to resent with 
effect; but we have no time for it and can 
safely forego it, especially as we do not re- 
gard attack upon the Niles end Victor, at this 
late day as worthy of notice, and particular- 
ly when attempted by persons so ignorant of 
the functions of ‘a cine mill and so indifferent 
to the losses of the public, that they are 
willing to impose upon it. A style of mill 
which common sense condemns, and which 
has been fully demonstrated to be unfit for 
the services required. Yours truly, 
Burmyer Mre. Co. 
Crvormnnati, May 7th, 1881, 


ir. S. Ae] Roussel. 


Our readers will recollect a communica- 
tion appeared in a late issue of the Rurar 
Wokrtp, from Mr. Roussel referring to his 
method of making white sugar without the 
use of bone black filtration in the process. 
We now have the pleasure of reporting an 
examination of his sugar and sirup presented 
us by him. These are of excellent quality, 
and the sugar could not be distinguished 
from Belcher’s coffee A. The sirup is not 
only bright, but of as light a color as the best 
samples of sorghum without their foggy 
shade. These samples were made from the 
Louisiana cane. 

Mr. Roussel has applied a bleaching pro- 
cess to the juice, using the fumes of burning 
sulphur immediatetly as the juico comes from 
the mill, For this purpose he has invented a 
machine for incorporating the sulphurous 
gas in such manner as to gain his object, 
after this he uses the lime to neuteralize the 
acid to a proper degree. Mr. Roussel comes 
north in response to the invitation of several 
of our cane growers and sugar makers, who 
desire to employ his method of treating juice. 
He paid a vist to Messrs. Belcher & Schwarz, 
and has gone to other workers in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. We are pleased to find this 
courteous good feeling to exist among our 
southern friends, which we trust will be fully 
reciprocated on our part. We shall en- 
deavor to have him arrange here forthe 
manufacture of his machines, in order that 
our friends may be able to obtain them if 
they prove (as no doubt they will) equallv 
useful in the sorghum juices. 


I. A. Hepaes. 
_——_0-<>s oo 





and valus of land plaster as a fertilizer. 
all these inquiries we would say, read the ad- 
vertisement of A. W. Heeman on another 

and then send to him your address 
when you will receive in return, a well written 
essay on the subject, that answers all questions. 


Send your name and address to the Chak 
lenge Well Auger Co., of St. Louis, and re- 





_ Now, this universal failure of the 
Squier & Bro. machinery, while other 


This is the time of year when we are in re- 
ceipt of many inquiries respecting the use 
To 


Correspondence, 
Cou. Conan : 


Farmers busy and doing well. Money plenty 


here. 
Chariton Co., Mo. 
Cou. CoLMAN: 


Joun 'T. A. MoDanret. 


seeing this part of the country represented, 
I thought I would send in my mite for what 
itisworth. Wheatis looking splendid. The 
prospect for a good crop never was better. 
There is a large crop out in these parts. 
Corn is just coming up, there is considerable 
complaint of it not coming well. A good 
deal of it must be replanted. The corn did 
not have time to properly ripen last fall on 
account of the wet weather and early winter. 

There has been considerable sorghum plant- 
ed this spring, the farmers generally plant- 
ing enough to have their own sweet—then 
they know what they have, I think that there 
would be a great deal more raised if there 
were more mills to get it made up. Every 
now and then the remark is made, that they 
would put out more if they were sure of get- 
ting it made up. I think that an enterprising 
man, that thoroughly understands the art of 
making sorghum, could do well in. putting 
up a mill in this locality. The Amber is the 
kind generally raised. I believe the yield is 
generally good. L. R. Marxuxy. 
Juniata, Neb. 


Cou. Cotman: Dear Sir, I wish to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the premium clock. The 
Peempre I have delayed so long,I wished to 
— its time keeping qualities, which are firat- 
class. 

It is a perfect gem, and the question is how 
you can give 60 good a paper for one dollar, 
and then give such premiums as the clock 
and scales, both of which I have received as 
premiums for clubs to the Runat Wortp. 1 
think the Rurat Wortp the best agricultural 
paper published for the farmers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the farmers of the west. 


of the farmer, 
calling. J. P. Merry. | 
Boon Co., Mo. 
Mr. Eprror: Mr. J. B. Jett wants to know | 
what will kill the green cabbage worms. ‘Tell | 
him to take a bucket of sour buttermilk and | 
| go to his cabbage patches with acommon tin | 
cup, pour milk enough on to be sure to reach | 
each worm, and leave them, and he will have | 
no more trouble with them. Ifa new crop| 
comes on, repeat. Don’t say pooh and not! 
try it. Try it and report. J.P. Merry. | 
Ccu. Cotman: To settle a question of im-| 
portance to our farmers, will you give us the | 
pedigree of the celebrated old horse Tom | 
Marshall, his time, etc, 
We are enduring the blighting influences | 
of the most protracted drouth ever witnessed 
here at so early a period of the year. Grass, | 
wheat and oats suffering seriously. Our farm- | 
ers have nearly all become anti-tobacconists, 
the St. Louis market has done the business 
for us. It may be money to the monopolists 
and ringsters, but the farmers have the privi- 
lege of letting the weed severely alone. 
Callaway county, Mo. Joun P. BELx. 


Remakks. If any of our readers can give 
the information asked about Tom Marshall 
they will oblige us by doing so. 
ee 
he Plow. 

The plow of to-day, the Indiana Farmer 
says, is a development, and has an interesting 
history. ‘The Greeks held that man in- 
vented the sword and spear, but the plow was 
a gift from the gods. Their myth relates 
that Ceres, the daughter of Saturn and Rhea, 
was instructed by her son-in law Pluto in 
the mysteries of agriculture. He gave her a 
plow and taught her how to use it; and he gave 
her seed wheat adapted to all climates. She 
gave Triptolemus, her trusty servant, her own 
chariot and two dragons, as a team, and sent 


him out into all countries to distribute seed 
and to teach the people how to use the plow. 
In honor of this event, the Greeks held an 
annual feast, sacred to Ceres and the plow. 
But centuries before the Hellenists had col- 
onized Greece, the Egyptians used the plow 
and cultivated wheat and barley, as we learn 
from inscriptions on surviving monuments. 
But the plow of the Greeks was a very rude 
implement. It was merely a forked stick— 
one branch cut shorter than the other and 
properly sharpened, or sometimes pointed 
with iron, or bronze. Among the Hebrews 
this was a triangular plate of iron bolted on 
the foot of the plow so as to be nearly hori- 
zontal. This is that which is called a plow- 
share in Isaiah ii—4. The oxen, or asses, 
were hitched to the longer branch or fork, 
and the main trunk was dressed to serve as a 
handle. Virgil, the Roman poet, in the first 
book of the Georgics directs how to bend the 
growing elms so as to give each branch the 
proper shape for its piece in the plow. But 
he speaks of a moldboard attached above 
the share and so carved as to turn the furrow. 
The Romans also, invented the coulter, 
which was merely a heavy knife, attached to 
the beam, which cuts the sod and roots, and 
opened a line for the heavy plow-shank to 
follow. It has been generally admitted that 
the use of domestic aniamals for draught pre- 
ceded the introduction of the plow in every 
country ; but, according to Prescott, the Pe- 
ruvians used a plow made of a stake of hard 
wood, properly pointed and held by the plow- 
man at an angle of 45 degrees. To this was 
attached 4 rope, by which five or six men 
drew it through the ground. 

But little imprévement was made in the 
plow till near the close of the 16th century, 
when a plow witha wooden frame and mold- 
board, and a wrought-iron share and coulter, 
was in use in Germany and France. In 1720 
plows with wrought-iron moldboards, forged 
by hand, were made in England, but they 
were too expensive to come into general use. 
In 1740 cast-iron moldboards were made in 
Scotland and in 1785 a cast share was patent- 
ed in England. In 1798, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote an elaborate essay on the proper shape 
and construction of a moldboard, and it 1804 
David Peacock patented a plow having the 
moldboard and landside made of cast-iron 
and the share of wrought-iron laid with steel. 
These plows came slowly into use in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, but they 
were too expensive for small farmers. About 
the year 1820, the Carey plow was introduced 
in the western States. It consisted of a 
wrought-iron landside, share and half mold- 
board, attached to a strong wooden frame. 
This was soon followed by several improve- 
ments, such as a boiler-iron moldboard and 
separate share—a steel moldboard and share 
and a cast-iron moldboard and share, ehilled 
to intense hardnesss and highly polished. 
The last improvement which we record is the 
sulky plow made of steel and attached to a 
two-wheeled vehicle on which the plowman 
ndes and controls both his plow and team. 
We no longer “follow the plow,” but merely 
ride with it. The sulkey plow is well adapted 
to our prairies and fields that are free from 
stumps and other obstructions. This may 

















ceive in return, free, a discriptive book show- 
ing how, when and where, to bore for water. 





be ed as the advanced point to which 


I We are having a splendid 
any | rowing season, fine rain last night. Corn 
trouble has been that made by Squier | 18 growing nicely, oats and meadows are toler- 

ably good. Wheat, I think, will be pretty ———*-+ oo 
good, some chinch bugs in it. Gardens good. 


in the ceuntry. Land is bringing good prices 


Seeing that there are now 
and then persons sending you news and not 


| 
And long may it live to advocate the rights | The Markets 


—_ ——_> 
plow is not perfect. At the Centennia} ex. 
hibition it was evident that the United Stateg 
were in advance of all other nations in the 
improved construction of the plow. 


I have used Higgin’s Eureka Salt for the 
last year and consider it superior to any other 
salt, and { have tried them all. 


; B. A. Rinaen, 
“aun Creamery,, Lisbon, Iowa, March 
el 


CoL. COLMAN: Please send me the 
RuRAL WORLD to Sterling, Rice Co, 
Kas., instead of Montecello. Wis. I am 
putting in machinery at that place to 
work 1,500 acres of cane. The prospect 
for the cane industry was never better, 
Several persons have offered to take ey- 
ery gallon of syrup that we could make 
at a good price. W. P. CLEMENT, 

ices 
_ CoL. COLMAN: I would like to know 
if kerosene barrels can not be cleaned to 
put syrup in, and how? G. C. 

REPLy.—They can not; and if they 
could be they would leak syrup, as all 
oaken barrels with oaken heads will, 
— are the only reliable syrup bar- 
rels. 





— 
CoL. COLMAN: _ Bates County Grange 
will meet with Lone Oak Grange at 
their hall the first Saturday in August 
at 10 a.m. Please publish in the RURAL 
WORLD, and oblige, yours truly 

H. O. HAYNEs. 
Rockville, Mo., June 13th, 1881, ‘cg 


— 





Fa. Fauiowine.—It is wise to plow as 
much as possible for spring sowing. It is a 
half-way fallowing, and in so far an advantage 
to the soil; itis of more benefit to heavy 
than light, and the earlier it is done the 
better. Fall plowing greatly facilitates the 
farm operations in the spring. 
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and educate them in their | 








Sr. Louis, Mo., June 15, 1881. 

Frovur—Sales : 76 bbls part unsound at $2 
90, 75 at $3.25, 30 at £3.60, 50 at $4.15, 125 
at $6.15, 50 at $5.30, 225 at $5.50, 350 at 
$5.55, 150 at $5.60, 525 part east track at $5. 
70, 25 patent at $6.40, 25 do at $6.70, 40 do 
at $7, 325 on p. t. 

Ryr Frour—Quiet at $5 75@6 25. 

Cosnmeat—Firm. Sales: 5,800 bris city 
on orders at $2 85@2 90 delivered. 

Wueat—Mediterranean: No 2 $1 14, No 
3 #108, No 4 $1 04. 

Corn—No. 2 white-mixed 481{c, rejected 
44c. 

Oats—Poor white at 35c, prime mixed at 
38e. 

Rrz—Prime 90c. 

Hay—Dall. Strictly prime timothy at 
$13@15. 

Hemp—Undressed $80@90, dressed $145 
@155, hackled tow $50@ 55. 

Barina Srurrs.—Quote jobbing rates: 
Bagging 2- th jute, 10@101¢¢; flax mixed 914 
to 934c; hemp twine, 1414@15c; iron ties, 
#1 75 to 1 50, 

PouLttrr—We quote : Chickens—Hens $3 
00, mixed $2}50@275. Cocks $2 50. Ducks 
$2, and turkeys $6 to $8. 

Potarors—Old: Peachblow 85@90c per 
bushel. New: Southern at $2 50@3 50 per 
brl, home-grown at $3 per bri. 

Ontons—New choice at $2 00 per bu. 

Green Pras—Choice at $4 50 per bbl and 
$1 50 per bu box. 

Cucumpsrs—Selling at $3@3 50 per bri. 
Tomatoms—Bermuda $1 25 per peck. 
Seuasu—Dull at $2 50@3 per bbl. 

Warrr Brans—Dull. Western at $1 25 
@1 50; eastern—in demand—medium $2 45 
@2 50. 

Currries—At $2 50@2 50 per 6-gallon 


case. 


New Aprtys—Red June and early harvest 


at 60c per 44-bu box. 


SrrawsrREres—Home-grown in shipping 
order at $2 00 per 4-gal case. A few lots 
from Michigan at $1 50@1 75 per 4-gal 
case. 
Rasppgrnres——Missouri at $3 per 6-gallon 
case, 60c per gallon for home-grown. 
Pracums—At $1 25@1 50 per 1-3 bu box, 
and $1 75 for choice. 
GoosrBrRRirs—At $1 25@2 per bu. 
Piums—Wild goose at $1 50@1 75 # 
1-3 bu box, Chickasaw at 75c # box. 
BuacKBERRIES—At $3@4 per 6-gal case. 
Onancrs—Messina $5 00@5 25, Imperial 
$6@6 50 per box. 
Lrwons—At $4 00@4 50 repacked for 
Messina and Palermo. 
Bananas—Sell on orders at $2 @3 50 
per bunch. 
Sorcuum—Prime at 30@33e. 
Honrr—Strained dull at 8c, comb at 10@ 
12c, 
Satt—Domestic at 81 10@1 15, and G. A. 
at $1 25 per sack. 
Game—Snipe $2 50. Duck: Mallard $2 
50, teal $2 50, wild pigeons $1 00. 
Burrer—Market quite and prices easy. 
Good to choice creamery 19@2I1c ; to 
choice dairy 15@17c; medium dairy 12@13e; 
common 7@8c; near by make 7@12c asin 
quality, late receipts showing effect of hot 
weather. 
CurerE—Quite, full stock 10@11c; part 
skim 5@8c; huffed poor 144 @5c. 
Eaes—Scarce 1344 @14c. , 
Woot—Missouri, fine 24@28c¢; medium 
27@31c. Kansas, good fine 24@26c ; ordi- 
nary fine 20@28c; good medium 27@ 80c ; 
ordinary medium 24(@26c ; coarse unwashed 
20@25e, Sales 176,000 Ibs., of which 135.- 
000 Ibs. fine, 41,000 Ibs. medium. 
Carrue—We quote: Export steers $6 10@ 
6 25, good to heavy steers $5 60@6 00, me- 
dium to fair steers $5 00@5 35, fair to good 
Colorado steers $4 75@5 50, fair to good 
stockers $8 75@4 25, fair to good feeders 
(1000 to 1100 ths) 4 90@5 25, native cows 
(common to choice) $4 00@4 25, common to 
chaice native oxen $3 50@4 25, good to 
choice corn-fed Texas steers $4 50@5 15, 
medium to fair corn-fed Texas steers $4 00@ 
440, inferior to common mixed $3 35@8 75 
milch cows with calves $18 00@42 00, veal 
calves $4 00@8 00. i 
Hocs—We quote: Light shipping #4 7° 
@5 15, Yorkers $5 55@5 65, coarse to go 
heavy packing $5 25@5 50, good to choice 
heavy $5 85@6 05. F 
Surep—Common to fair clipped $2 75@ 
3 25, fair to good clipped $3 25@4, good to 
choice clipped $4@4 65, stock sheep $2@? 
50. Lambs per head $1 50@3 25. 


Plugs 
Horses for farm work, 
Horses for farm work, extra 


Saddlers, good 
Saddlers, extra 
Streeters 


‘rivers, da 125 to 
Drivers. rag fuitable for C: ach use 165 to 
Heavy draft, plu 115 to 
Heavy draft, 

Heavy draft, extra, 14:0 to 1600 Ibs... 


MULES. 
15 hands, 4 to7 years old....,..---->- 
153, hands, extra 
16 hands, pl 





‘plow improvement has attained, and yet the 


16 hands, exta 
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kept in large towns and fed year after | 500 head of cattle to Hughes & Simpson, at : . tm 
7 ip tock reer er | ear, perhaps at boarding stables, high-| $12 per head, calves not counted. Jno. Daw- he r D To Wool Shippers and Growers: 
iI c *\ly on grains, are the two classes that|son, of this city, recently purchased the entire p ero. CS. KRRATH & CO 
: ive the most trouble to get in foal.|stock of M. P. Johnsou, of Jones county, : _ 
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Of all hog product, lard is doubtless; maxim, that the feeding of oil meal toa 
Its uses are daily, stallion will cause him to become impo- 


the best property. 
multiplying, but the stock has been 
notoriously short and no great addi- 
now purchased are taken by “light hog 
puvers, ind de not go inte lard. The 
light hog commands so good a price, 
and is ready for market so much sooner 
than the laré hog, that the latter is at 
considerable discount in the live mar- 
ket. This condition of things is likely 
to last until lard shall have reached so 
high a figure that it will pay raisers to 
wait tor their hogs te grow beyond the 
ight weight. But this advance in lard 
must come first. 
“= ——_—_—_- 

Reent reports of American minis- 
ters and consuls from abroad, give good 
coloring to prospects for the sale of our 
hog product, Minister Kasson at Vien- 
na reported in substance that our mer- 
chants were at fault that they had not 
secured inspection at warehouses and 
at ports, and thus obtained an official 
endorsement of the quality and sound- 
ness of meats, Which would allay any 
alarm felt by Eurvpean dealers; but 
that notwithstanding this neglect, ex- 
perience there was restoring the lately 
shaken confidence. Noyes at Paris,said 
that there it was daily becoming more 
clearly demonstrated that accounts of 
trichine had been exaggerated, and that 
less than one per cent. of meat had 
been affected, and that dealers were 
learning to recognize the difference be- 
tween hog cholera and trichine, which 
they had formerly eonfounded. In Eng- 
lani the value of: our meats for_the 
poorer Classes has been observed by 
members of parliament, and measures 
are in contemplation for the admission 
of American meats, without the un- 
necessary restrictions which now crip- 
ple the trade, so that the future of ‘the 
hog trade is anything but dismal, 


————— = o— 
Treatment of Breed Mares. 

Always avoid letting mares get at all 
fleshy; keep them rather belew than be- 
yond? even fair driving condition, just 
so some four rivs’ marks may be neatly 
seen; and any particularly desirable 
mares intended for breeding the current 
season, should be kept thus .in moderate 
condition from akout New Year’s day. 
Avoid corn to such, feed net heavily of 
bran, and only moderately of oats; and 
if teo fleshy thus, stop all ef these, and 
feed but hay twice a day, and clean, 
bright oats straw onee, with.an occasion- 
al feed of vegetables, and, say once a 
week, bran. At no time of the year al- 
low a mare te get fat. Let her feed be 
the natural kind ; by this we mean about 
what she would get in astate of improv- 
ed nature—civilization; domesticated. 
Thus, grass in its season,.end hay the 
remainder of the year; and if decidedly 
not inclined to take on flesh, moderate- 
ly feed oats; but as there is a wiklely- 
spread belief that white clover is antag- 
onistic to the requirements, avoid it. 
Red clover should be avoided for this 
and: other reasons: it eonduees to too 
much fatness, is bleating, causes colic, 
and these are against the mare’s predu- 
cing foal, and may cost her life,;asit has 
others. Another great:and good reason 
why mares, before being served, should 
be kept rather lean, it is her naturalten- 
dency to take on fat soon after becoming 
pregnant, and this is an early indication 
that the desideratum has been attained 
—very conveniently satisfactory—relia- 
bly so; and also, in going up hill in eon- 
dition, she will not be so likely, nearly, 
to get in foal as when the oppocite. Na- 
ture seems to provide that when a fe- 
mie is low in condition, her own reme- 
dy is at hand in permitting pregnancy, 
which brings good condition. Neverlet 
your mares come near blood’or fresh 

meat, or any similar cireumstance. 
Should any animal, mare.or cow, mis- 
carry, or abort, remove her at once from’ 
nearness to all other animals ard all 
traces of misfortune, and use deodori- 
zers promptly on the spot. Avoid any 
sudden or severe backward movement 
to any and every mare. This is fatal to 
foal-carrying. We have frequently 
nown mares to abort because of being 
abruptly made to jump backward in 
Stall, ete. Immediately after your mare 
has been served by the horse, and thence: 
forward, have everything surrounding 
her made quiet, and all circumstances 
tending toward the passive state, ab- 
Sence of excitement or exciting causes. 
Remove her from where she can possi- 
bly hear or smell the stallion, and though 
she should not.be made lonely, have her 
80 no animal, even mare or gelding, can 
Smell of her or come very near to her. 
Do not the same day, if it may be avoid- 
ed, use her so. she can come in contact 
With other horses ; and above all be sure 
0 only very moderately, slowly exercise 
er, and don’t hitch her where there 
May be any possibility of other horses 
coming to her. This precaution is quite 
Important in breeding mares. Let them 

hot have much company in pasture. 
Pardon us, if in our’ necessary haste 
With desire to tell all that is material, 
we may reverse the eorrect order of pro- 
tedings in several particulars. It has 
een said, we are net fully aware on 
- fY good authority, that all mares, if 
at the time suckling a foal, should 
c Opened” before being served by the 
some If a careful pease (in this 
and ea) man may be had therefor, 
cat a small hand and a sensitive, deli- 
to . touch, the rule may not be unwise 
- olow: but we should be cautious 
Decial any circumstances, yet more es- 
fallen ly if the mare had not repeatedly 
" to become pregnant. Where this 
© case, and the mare has not in 


8pri 
P yg and early summer season, been 


very 


fillies intended to be devoted sometime 
tionsare being made. The bulk of hogs) to breeding. At commencement of the 
”\ season, when not aware that your mare 

is in heat, try her (only for a few mo 


‘here is abroad, and widely believed, a 


ent. If this be true, then it should al- 
ways be avoided, as well to mares and 


ments, as above) daily, till she is found 
right. When you may have used your 
mare (already served no matter how long 
before, and hoped to be in foal) rather 
oo hard, maybe, on unharnessing her 
let her loose that she may roll, which, 
more than any other thing, will keep 
her young, and prevent her slipping foal 
from over exertion, ete.; so when any 
accident has happened in stable, let her 
out to roll and enjoy herself naturally, 
the greatest and finest recreation a horse 
ean have; and when she will return to 
quarters give her some oats to “change 
the current of her thoughts.” All these 
little attentions are very valuable, you 
may rely. An old breeder who has had 
many mares preducing for years, says he 
had much trouble from mares aborting 
until he stopped breeding mares early; 
that now he has them served not till 
mid-spring and early summer, and has 
little trouble; but it will take more ofa 
scientific man than the writer to note 
any connection between the cause as- 
signed and the effect apparent. But 
hints like some of these it will not be 
amiss to act upon—such as are national. 
—Wallace’s Monthly. 


Unshod Horses. 

Unshod horses enjoy almost a total 
immunity from diseases of the feet and 
legs. Side-bones, sandecrack, seedy toe, 
ringbone, thrush and quittor were never 
seen in the writer’s stables. Spavins, 
curbs, splints, and windgalls were very 
rare. Thrush is effectually cured by 
removing the shoe from any horse that 
suffers from it. Professor Coleman! 
said that “the frog must have pressure, 
or become diseased ;” and Mr. Douglas 
says that “contraction prevents a supply 
of blood from reaching the sensitive 
frog that produces the insensitive frog; 
ind-so, becoming useless for the pur- 
pose nature intended it, instead of com- 
ing to horn, it oozes out a noxious-| 
smelling fluid.” The unshod horse has | 
ed pce so, unless he should 
stand upon rotten litter, thrush he can 
not get. many J 

Quittor is: caused by pricking with a 
nail, or by the horse resting with the 
toe of one feod, and bearing with the 
heel of the shoe of that foot (especially 
should the shoe be calked) upen the 
coronet of the opposite ene. Hence, 
unshod horses can with difficulty get 
quittor; neither do they. An unshod 
horse “feels his feet,” and Enows what 
he is doing with them; se he scarcely 
knows what it is te overreach himself, 
and even it he does such a thing, no 
evil consecuences are ever noticed, be- 
cause,the horn can not inflict injury like 
iron. 

For sandcrack and seedy toe there 
are no names in the above-cited coun 
tries—Mexico, Yucatan, Venezuela, Pe 
tu, Brazil and ¢thers, and no ene can 
bring the natives to understand that 
such diseases exist. If you suggest 
corns to them, they laughin your face; 
and no wender.—Horses and Reads. 
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Ranck and Range. 

Trail news from the Fort Wortn Texas 
Live Stoek. Journal : 

About’ 25,000 héad hare passed Fort Grifim 
up to this time going nerth. : 

Capt. J. D. Reed has started his herd 
O00 young steers for Kensas. 

Schreiner & Lytile will drive 15,000 head 
of cattle to Kansas this season. 

Mr. Limberger, from southern Texas, has 
passed north with 2,000 cattle. 

J, S. Smith, of Lianocounty passed through 
with 2,100 head en route to Kansas. 

‘Nat Word, of Geliad, passed through town 
on Monday with 330 head of horses. 

Messrs. King & Rachal, respectively, have 
abeut 2,500 -head heofing northward. 

T. J. Word, of Goliad, bas nearly 7,000 head 
of cattle on: the trail en reute to Kansas. 


of 3.- 





paying therefore the sum of $33,000. Mr. J. 





D. Farmer, of Callahan County, has sold his 
entire stock of cattle to Messrs. Keer & Coch 
ran, who still hold them in Callahan. ‘T, P. 


Edited by R. M. Ball, of Brighton, Ma- 


coupin Oo. Il. to whom all matter relat- 
tng to this department should be addressed. 








Lenoir, of Goliad county, has sold recently 
999 head of cattle to Butler & Nicholls, of 
Karnes county, consisting of one and two 
year old. Price.$7 and $10. J.D. Huston 
has sold to Jesse Hittson 2,500 two-year-old 
steers at $13 per head, to be delivered June 
25th, on the Arkansas river, fifty miles west 
of Fort Dodge, Kansas. Winfield Scott re- 
turned from his ranch in Tom Green yester- 
day, and informs us that the rounding-up 
business is progressing smoothly and satis- 
factorily, and that the ranchmen in that sec- 
tion will soon have the bulk of their cattle 
collected on their accustomed ranges, they 
not being as badly scattered as was anticipat 
ed in the earlier part of the season. Wm. 
Hunter will deliver to-day 300 head of choice 
ones and twos to W. A. Daugherty of Mis- 
souri; and also has ready for delivery to 
Warren & Simpson 1,000 head of steers and 
heifers, we presume for ranching. Beef cat- 
tle are now being contracted over western 
Texas for future delivery at from $20 to $23 
per head, and from present indications we 
believe that choice lots of full grown cattle 
that will do for the early market will ever ex- 
ceed these figures. 
9 oo 
RAIsING Brer.—James Fisher, of 
Harrison Co., Q., says: “It is as easy 
to have steers ready for market at two 
years old, by giving them the proper at- 
tention, as it is to let them run and be 
half kept, and not marketed until three 
or four years old. What stock you keep 
make it your aim to keep them in the 
best manner. Keep no more than you 
can keep growing all the time. There 
is never any trouble in fat stock always 
finding a buyer. Make it a rule to feed 
high and = i It should be your 
constant aim to see how soon you can 
bring your cattle inte market. And in 


Early Lambing in Mississippi. 
Your experience, detailed in the Ru- 


RAL WORLD of May 16th, seems to have 
convinced you that it is anything but 
profitable. 
sufficient to establish a fact, especially 


But one experience is not 


when made under conditions in the 
highest degree unfavorable. The un- 
precedented weather of last season has 
shaken the faith of many in early lambs. 


WOOL &CENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
222 MARKET STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


Sale days the same as last season—Monpays, WepNEspAys Fripays—thereby giving 
parties shipping small lots the advantage of the larger sales, which, in all cases, brings @ 
higher price. We sell on bids, having agents here from Eastern mills, and also all our Wes- 
tern Wool speculators, to bid on the wool 

Rate for selling this season will be 214 per cent commission ; No STORAGE NOR INSURANCE 
CHARGED, a8 we cover all under our Policy. Wx SELL ALL Woo ON ARRIVAL, unless other- 
wise instructed. ss 

(29~ Mark all sacks plain ; put your initials or name on each sack, as also the weight 
marks. Regular wool sacks go in for 314 pounds tare, and 30 cents each allowed this season. 
To parties who have had no dealings with us, we here give a few names as references : 
INTERNATIONAL BANK, TAUSSIG, BRO. & CO., A. KRIECKHAUS, ORR & LINDS- 
LEY, MISSOURI GLASS CO., BLANKE & BRO., J. C. LOVE, and others. 


Parties shipping can draw with Bill 





dently out of condition from being so 
long confined to dry feed. 

Now, as to the first difficulty, the 
cold. That can be met by having the 
sheds closed tight on the north, west 
and east sides—open only to the south, 
so that the sun can shine all through. 
Nothing like sunlight for the health 
and thrift of anything. 

Then, in feeding, a portion of oil- 
cake should be used in lieu of so much 
dry stuff. My belief is, that if you had 
far less corn and substantial cotton 
seed meal, you would not have been 
annoyed with milkless dams. At all 
events, try once more with a dozen 
ewes, if no more, and see if the early 
lambs are not the finest. 

What we call early lambs have come 
in January and early in February. 
These are ready to nip the first grass as 
it comes out in March, and they grow 





carrying out this plan always give your 
calves a good start, and keep them up 
right along.” 





@ 
wiry. 
Dairy Notes. 
As the success-ef dairying depends almost 
wholly upon the skill with which milk is 
handled before eud during its manufacture 
and as some of the processes require consid- 
able manual skill to attain the best results it 


is being urged that it would be a good thing 
to establish o-operative dairy schocis of 








command higher prices. 


right along, making stronger lambs and 
better sheep than those coming in 
March, and if wanted for the butcher, 
Theewes will 
lalso breed at one year, just as well as 
| two years old. 
| A word about making sheep own 
|their lambs. It wasa long time before 
I had enough sheep sense to know how 
|to doit. I never fail now. Put theewe 
jin a cage of convenient size for herself 
‘andlamb. Tie her headin one end. If 
‘she has milk and the lamb is vigorous, 
nothing further is to be done, except to 
‘feed the ewe. 





|times a rope has to be passed under the 
|ewe’s belly to keep her from lying down 


Then, in your case, the sheep were evi-|— 


(3§~ We atso HANDLE GRAIN, HIDES, FEATHERS, TALLOW, DRIED FRUITS, &0. 
of Lading attached to draft two-thirds its VALUE. 
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of Scale sold on trial and no mo: ey asked til! 





Brass Beam, Iron Levers, Stee) Beari:gs, Wearings. Knife Edges and Piv ts. 
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TRIMOW/AL, SALES — 


3 TON WAGON SCALE 60 DOLLARS, FREIGHT PAID. 


Every kind 


tested For free Bookon scale address 


JONES OF BINCHAMTON, BINCHAMTON, WN. Y. 








The lamb will take care 
of itself, and willsoon be owned. Some- 


must change with them; and therefore, lend will furnish any assistance in their 
on the whole, there will occur in every | power. We are now making _arrange- 
locality as it settles up, a transition; ments forimporting Shropshire rams 
from wool to mutton as the object of |from the best English and Scotch flocks, 
chief importance. For atime considerable pains was 
But what breed shall 1 keep? asks| taken to determine the average cost of 
the bewildered husbandman. The an-, growing sheep in Barry county, but as 
swer is, for wool, just now and for a;somuch depends upon the man who 
few years, keep a flock three-quarters| grows them, it was very difficult to de- 
Merino and one-quarter Cotswold. In! termine what would be a correct aver- 
the near future I think the pure Merino| age, and when they found there was ne 
will take the lead. Fashions change,|doubt about the first wool clip being 
and prices change with them. jaimple to pay cost of a fat wether at six- 
If mutton be your chief object, then|teen to eighteen months old, they did 
the Southdown or Cotswold should be} not care about further estimates. 
kept. Which should be preferred, I; They regard their plans, regarding 
hardly know. They are equally prolific, | sheep growing, as practical and without 


some sort in the dairy districts of the country. | i \ edi - of 
Such schools'are maintained by the govern-|‘tt first. If a good ewe with plenty o 
ment in Gerraany, Swedan, France, Eacland | milk has alamb I make her take another 
and Russia ; | trom a ewe with twins; if two or three 
weeks old, nu» difference. The “boox” 
Diarrhcee is caused by irritative matter in - are | is 
raved /?! way of rubbing the new lamb with the 
the bowels. ‘This isnot removed by astrin-| ,°" agra . V 
; a ‘ ,,,/ dead one is foolishness. : 
gents, and’to give them only increases the | Marion county, Miss 
trouble. & laxative ismeeded to remove the| ~* ae ce i 
offended matter, which is usually some‘undi-| REMARKS.—The article referred to 
gested food. Give a pint of Jlinseed-oil,| was by mistake credited to me, and I 
rw - — at this Pye ~— salte, _ ‘am very much mortified about it as will 
repeat it, if necessary, in three days. Zivel, , sas written bv 
an ounce of ginger with the oil, and when be acon om here. It was . itt 7 
the oil hes operated give a dérachm of’¢inger | Stephen Powers for the Ohio Farmer. 
and # drechm of carbonate of soda daily in the | It was so true to life in lambing time 
food for a few days. \by hundreds of the best sheep handlers 
The bstory of a.ccw raised on the’farm of |;, ¢pic Jat; ‘ in av j 
7 “ in this latitude that I desired to lay it 
the late Erastes Ellsworth, East Windsor : : 4 end hen ; 
Hill, isco remarkable that it is worthy of | before our readers, and hence our es- 
record in these columns. ‘The cow is about |teemed c»rrespondent from Mississippi 
three fourths Durham andthe other fourth|directs criticisms to me. I had, how- 
is of no partionlar breed. On April 10, 1877,| aver about the same experience as Mr. 
h the 


she gave birth to twins,ome mele and one fe- 
lets, two males and one female; making five | Same decisions for the future breeding 




















‘William. unter delivered to Hunter, Zvans, 
& Co. last -week 2,400 select young steers 
which are new on the trail for ranching in 
Kaneas. 

Mr. J. W.-Schew, of Coleman county, ar- 
rived in the-city Monday morning with sixty 
head.of cattle, which we learn will be driven 
to the north. 

William Hunter finished yesterday delxver- 
ing 1,400 head of ones and twos to Mr. Frank 
‘Clutton, who, puts them on tke road for his 
ranch:in New Mexico.° 
John Flint. returned last Sunday from Eas- 
‘ern Texas, whore he has just finished puttiag 
up 600 young cattle for Mr. Jesse Boyd, who 
takes them to Caldwell, Kansas. 

Driving stock horses is going on.te a coxn- 
siderable extent from Burnet county; ver} 
near all the larger stock left over frem last 
year are sold, and are driven to the Territo- 
ries, mostly Nebraska and Wyoming. 

The great herds of the cattle ranges of 
western Texas are driven northward through 
Indian Territory .end Kansas, whence they 
are distributed to the points where they are 
in demand, end care is taken to collect statis 
ties of these droves. The Quill, a paper pub- 
lished in Castroville, Texas, recently gave 
what is declared to be the corrected figures 
of the “drives” of 1881. The tabular state 
ment gives the names of the owners and the 
number of cattle driven by each individuel 
and firm. The total is 231,480 head, which 
number, The Quill says, does not include 
100,000 head driven from the Pan Handle.; 
These figures do not represent the total an- 
nual cattle product of Texas, as many are 
slaughtered at home, and many are stolen 
and driven into Mexico, though the number 
stolen has of late not been very large. The 
largest drive in The Quill’s Jist is that of Lyt- 
tle & Schreiner, 20,000 head. The next in 
importance is that of D. H. & J. W. Snyder, 
12,000 head. There were four drives of 10,- 
000 head each, one of 9,000, one of 8,000, five 
of 7000, four of 6,000, three of 5,000, and 
5,000, and twenty-four of smallerherds. The 
figurers given by The Quill represent a cash 
value, at the average price at San Antonio, of 
$2,648,000 which is a pretty goodly sum for 
only a part of the annual cattle product of 
exas. 

Live Stock Journal, Fort Worth :—Bob. 
Bright sold his entire stock of cattle in Tom 
to Messrs. Peacock & MeWil- 


generally 


mate; March 19, 178, she gave birth to trip-| Powers, and we come out wit 

calves in eleven menths amd three days. On/of our ewes. Early lambs are the best, 
July %, 1879, she gave birth to twins, both|., _ cee: any 
males; October 7; 1880, she gare birth to trip. if you don't have to lgse “¢ on at 
leta, two males and one female; mzking ten| have them. R. M. Breve. 
calves‘in three years, fivemonths and twenty- —— h 

one days. The calves have all been of good The Best Breed of Sheep. 

size, healthy, perfect in form, and have been| Cot. CoLMAN: Permit me, through 
raised on the farm. the Sheep Department of your valuable 

ee on any oon ht — paper, to answer the above question. 

chase roducers’ Association, sta i ie ‘ 
at the Bosten meeting, held dast week, speak- Just at present, when Save = om 7 
ing-of the smrplus supply of milk, that two| boom in the sheep business and many 
thinge contributed to make:the scpply over-| utterly inexperienced are embarkidg in 
pi sae Rage prt eye ag ge gehag | this question is repeatedly asked, 
raising milk,an€ another is iuai the com-; 7) 4... : ‘ 

tractors inflate umilk. He thought that it| What breed of sheep is the best? 
was the provinee of the producers to fix the; The first point to consider is, what is 
_— of milk for a — ye six -months, and meant by “the best?” Unquestionably 
thus asurer way could be adopted to prevent! wna. : out of which we 

j the ‘fiuctuation in prices. The producers 7 ree * eter . » Bb te hebie 
are obliged to raise a certain surplus quanti- | C0 Make the most money, > 
ty of mailk, but:if they, instead of the con- 

tracéors, manufactured this surplus quantity 

into brtter and icheese they world reap the 

benefit instead:ef the cantractors. 

The-Elgia, Ill., Board of ‘frade have been 

looking up, through a committee appointed 

for that purpose, the bagus butter manufac- 

stories in Chieage. In their report recently 

publised they say that they have found in 


tarning»out 25,000 or 30,000 pountis of lard- 
butter daily. ‘The stuff is mede of lard, soap- 
atone and a little butter, with other things 
mixediin it to make it dook and -taste like 
brtter, and isthen disposed of as dairy or 
creamery butter, and at nearly the same 
price ag the genuine article. Most of this is 
shipped east amd.south. It ci best for the 


ries; they.can prodace more butter than they 
have ever done, and of a superior. quality to 
much that.now comes to market. 


Some of the advantages of the .co-opera- 
tive factory system of butter-making are 
thus enumerated .by Henry E. Alvord, of 
Easthampton: (1) The expemse of manufac- 
tering the batter, including maintenance of 
implements.and apparatus, as well aslabor, 
i8 much less.in propertion when conducted 
at one place.and for large quantities, than 
for small lots at a hundred different places; 
(2) the advantage in disposing of the product 
in large quantities and by an expert agent, 
whose special duty is to watch the markets 
and seeure the highest price; (3) the keeping 
of the skim-milk on the farm where only the 
cream is sold to the factory, the great relief 
to the farmer’s wife of having the milk or 
cream taken off the farm, saving all farther 
labor and care; (4) the tendency of this sys- 
tem is unquestionable to very greatly raise 
the average quality of the product from the; 
same cow. There are other practical ad- 


vantages. e 

CLOVER SEED IN AUTUMN.—A Penn- 
sylvania farmer who has tried it, rec- 
ommends that when the sprjng sow- 
ing of clover seed does not “catch,” 
owing to drouth or other causes, that 


sowing clover seed upon the stubble in 
August, or early in September, will 
repair the damage, either 
with or without harrowing in, although 








Jhicage six or ‘seven factories ~which are} 


eastern. markets to patropize our eastern dai- | 


ually the case that every br eder, when- 
ever this»question is raised, without 
hesitation and without second thought, 
champions his favorite breed, and 
stoutly sets forth its superior merits. 
I was once of this blind number myself; 
but recent and more careful considera- 
| tion of the question has opened my-eyes 
to its breadth. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Iam a Merino man by birth, 
education and presenigchoice, and hope 
to have in the not distant future ‘the 
best fiock of Merinos in the world, I am 
jeonfident of being able to’ discuss this 
| question candidly. 

Asiall who were present at our late 
convention at Sedalia will remember, 
a very interesting discussion of this 
questien occurred there. The occasion 
of that discussion was an essay by my 








to the. cven, and she has failed to stand 
recone Service of the horse, we might 
Ur wend such to be opened surely. 
€xperience has been that mares 


Green county, 
liams. W.O. Irvin has sold his stock of 
about 5,000 head to Messrs. Hughes and 
Simpson at $12 per head, calves not included. 
Mr. T, M, Peeler has sold his stock of abont 











harrowing is the most reliable practice. 
The cost of the seed is but a trifle, 
compared with changing the proper 
rotation of crops established upon every 





“asily kept fat, and those that haye been 


treme east? 
should be pursued, and wool and mut- 
tou both be considered. However, as 
one’s surroundings are changing, one 


goed friend Mr. Jewett, on “The rela- 
tive importance of wool and mutton, 
and the best breed for each.” 

The subject is of far greater reach 
than Mr. Jewett gave it. In the first 
plaee the relative importance ef weol 
and mutten must be decided in every 
case by one’s surroundings; and by sur- 
roundings I mean the age and popula- 
tion of the country. 

You ean produce far more value in 
the shape of mutton on a given acreage 
than you can in the shape of wool; but 
it costs much more to get the mutton 
to market. These two points are the 
key to the whole matter. The first 
question, Mr. Sheep Grower, then is, 


where are you? Are you far west or 
south, where the lands are very cheap 
or unentered, and where no large mar- 
ket is near? Then, by all means, wool 
should be your chief, or even sole con- 
sideration. Are you back east where 
farms are small, land high and a dense 
opulation all around you? Then mut- 
on is by far the largest item. Are you 
neither in the extreme west nor ex- 
Then a middle course 





well regulated farm, 


often having twins. The Cotswold is | 
larger and yields more wool ; the South- | 
down, is much hardier, better mutton | 
and will buch together better. In con- 
clusion let me say, I think we have no 
occasion to go outside of these three lead- 
ing breeds, Merino, Cotswold and South- 
down, and their crosses, for the best 
type of sheep. Those who run after 
novelties are either designing persons, | 
intent on making money out of the cre-| 
dulity of others, or they are fickle fel- 
lows who can never amount to much 
in any calling. Let us, by all means, 
keep these breeds pure, and carry them 
forward to still greater perfection; and 
let our crosses be crosses of pure bloods. 
But by all means, the first step to be 
taken in Missouri, is to get rid of scrubs. 
Fatten them up and sell them, and buy 
something worth having. Every farm- 
er in the State could do this if he would, 
and ina few years. It is serub wool 
that makes our State grade sow lo in 


risk, and are much pleased to find that 
many of the resident farmers will 
adopt them. The populution of Barry 
county is now something over 15,000, 
and they have for the most part given 
attention to grain growing, but there is 
now a strong disposition for making or- 
chard and blue grass pastures and turn- 
ing their attention to stock in place of 
grain. I am yours truly 
L. B. SIDNAY. 


Outlook for Wool. 

Walter Brown & Co. write: The sales 
since our report of the 14th instant, show 
considerable increase in the business 
transacted, and foot up a larger amount 
than for any previous week since the 
first of January. Values, while they are 
steadier, do not show any improvement, 
over the last quotations, except that 
there is less disposition to shade from 
asking prices on desirable lots. Coarse 
grades continue to be neglected, and 





the markets R. W. GENTRY. 
Pettis Co. 
——____ —— _-¢ << oe 
The Missonri Land Co. of Scotland’ 
—The Most Interesting Project 
of Southern Mo.—An open 
Letter. 
Eprror RuRAL WORLD: Regarding 


when the opportunity offers to sell them, 
holders are ready to meet the views of 
buyers, and will make even further con- 
cessions to work off their undesirable 
stock. The increased transactions are 
in fine grades, and are most noticeable 
in unwashed and unmerchantable, al- 
though there has been considerable en- 
quiry for washed, fine and medium de- 





the plans of the Missouri Land Com- 
pany of Scotland, for the manage-| 
ment of their lands, recently purchased | 
in Barry county, southwest Missouri, it| 
is impossible to state them only ina} 
general way, as muh will not be deter- 
mened until the directors arrive here 
probablyin June. I may say, however, 
that they are making certaing farm and 
house improvements on lands adjoining 
the railroad, intended cniefly for tuking 
care of new comers, and for gathering 


laine fleeces. It will also be noticed that 
the sales of foreign wool take a promi- 
nent place in the movement of the 
week. 

The withdrawal of eastern buyers 
from San Francisco, has caused an ac- 
cumulation of wools in that market, 
and a consequent easier tone to prices. 
Advices from London report the prog- 
ress of the auction sales without any 
essential change from the opening rates. 
A few orders have gone out for Ameri- 
can account, but it is doubtful if they 
can be filled, so as to show any margin 
at present values here. 

Manufacturers still use considerable 


in and breeding live stock. 

The purchase (about 138.500 acres) 
was made with the view of its adapta- 
bility to the tastes of the Scotch farm- 
ers, but the directors do not believe in 


to good farmers of mixed nationalities, 
and largely to those who are already 
familiar with American agriculture. 
Indeed, several thousand acres have 
already been selected by Mr. Wm. Good- 
let, a well-known farmer and breeder of 
Bolshan, Arlrouth, Scotland, and my- 
self, and to use his own language, he 
desired fertile farming land ata moder- 
ate cost, in a healthy locality, and hav- 
ing good market facilities, and to avoid 
a severe winter climate \ ithout getting 
asummer climate that would be dis- 
tasteful to Scotchmen. He was also 
especially anxious to secure a locality 
that would grow good winter as well as 
summer pasture. d 

The directors hope that purchasers of 
land, will, as arule, turn their attention 
to stock growing, and begin at once 
making tame grass pastures—especially 
for winter use—and will recommend 
considerable attention to sheep-growing, 
for the present at least—because it pays 
well, the cost of beginning is small, 
and the returns come back quick, and 
because good tame grass pastures can 
e made much sooner if grazed by 
sheep than if grazed by heavy animals 
which are so injurious to new sod in 
soft weather. They will also recom- 
mend adopting the Shropshiredowns, 
because they are found to make an ex- 
cellent cross with the common Missou- 
ri ewes, are hardy and do well in: large 
flocks, and while yielding a good wool 

clip, they make choice mutton, almost 
if not quite as good as the Southdowns, 

while the careass is much longer. There 
are other crosses which will yielda 

heavier clip, but it is thought not suffi- 

cient to balance other advantages gain- 

ed by adopting the Shropshires. 

The directors will also favor uniform- 


the colony system, and prefer selling 


caution in purchasing, but as several of 
them have been fortunate in taking or- 
ders ahead for their heavy weight goods, 
they show more inclination to secure 
the necessary stock of raw material at 
the present low values. 
_ The market for woolens in general, 
indicates more stability and a better de- 
mand from clothiers. The light pro- 
duction of spring goods has been closely 
sold up, and the season for the sale o¢ 
fall fabrics opens in good sha%e; and, 
with the prospects of general prosperity 
throughout the country in all branches 
of industry, good crops and an increased 
demand from the great tide of immigra- 
tion; there is every reason to expect a 
steady and healthy trade for both the 
staple of wool and its products. 

We see nothing as yet, in the pros- 
pects of trade, to encourage the belief 
that there will be any material advance 
in the near future, hence we would 
caution operators in the interior against 
that excitement which so frequently 
revails at the opening of the new clip, 
yut we feel that we can encourage them 
with the expectation that purchases ju- 
diciously made, will show a fair margin 
on shipment to the eastern markets. 


Regulates the Secretions. 

In our endeavors to preserve health it is 
of the utmost importance that we keep the 
secretory system in perfect condition. The 
well-known remedy Kidney-Wort, has spe- 
cific action on the kidneys, liver and bowels. 
Use it instead of dosing with vile bitters or 
drastric pills. It is purely vegetable, and is 
prompt but mild in action. It is prepated 
in both dry and liquid form and sold by 
druggists everywhere.—Reading Eagle. 











Sri THe Sor.—It is a well established fact 
among experienced horticulturists that it is 
very essential to stir the soil thoroughly to 
insure successful cultivation. It is very im- 
portant that the soil should be pulverized as 
much as possible, in order that it may be able 
to absorb the necessary air to make it fertile, 
as, unless the almosphere can penetrate it, 


much of its valuable properties are lost. 


ity in breed, believing as they do, —_——_- oo 
that when the locality can furnish fine] Many Losz Taam Beavry from the hair 
mutton of uniform quality in car-load| falling or fading. Parker’s Hair Balsam sup- 


lots, the product will be sought after at 


) plies necessary nourishment, prevents falling 
highly remunerative prices, and to this “ 


and grayness and is an elegent dressing. 
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A Trip to Aurora Springs, Miller Co., 
Missouri. 

The fame, as well as the water of 
Aurora Springs, haying reached our 
vicinity, we resolved, the spring work 
was pretty well under way, that a visit 
to them must be undertaken, and see 
for ourselves whether the reports from 
them were correct. We, in this connec- 
tion, means the party whose lieutenant 
the writer has been for lo! these forty 
years, and a daughter, like the mother, 
with no experience in camp life. 
~ We had resolved to be independent, 
and not go in the way of gentiles, unless 
their quarters were clean and roomy. 
We borrowed from a neighbor a Kansas 
wagon with roomy box and cover, 
which had traveled the road so often 
that it almost knew the way back and 
forth to his “wife's people.” 

All things being nearly ready for a 
forward movement, the madam showed 
a want of confidence in the ability of 
her “sub” for so important a trip. He 
was permitted to resign, and a neighbor 
who had carried a musket over Look- 
out Mountains and Raccoen Ridge, and 
had been under Milfray in West Vir- 
ginia, was offered the command. He 
accepted, and on the morning of the 
2ith of May we started in a gentle 
shower, which stopped and was follow- 
ed by bright sunshine. We soon came 
to a bridge of considerable height, at the 
foot of the hill. The madam seeing the 
lay of the ground, demanded a consulta- 
tion. There was danger if our team 
should balk, and back down the hill 
that our prairie craft would miss the 
bridge, and become a wreck. But the 
commander thought that the danger 
lay in getting up the hill, and not in 
backing down. So heordered a double- 
quick move, and old Dolly (the pet of 
children and grandchildren) and her 

,8on soor. had us on top, and on we went 
with increased courage. 

We soon passed into Morgan county, 
traveling southward, leaving the village 
of Excelsior one mile to the_ right. 
Thence to the substantial church house 
and beautiful and well kept cemetery 
of Hopewell, which speaks well of the 
christianity, public spirit and taste of 
that neighborhood. We regret very 
much that their school-house has been 
burned; feel certain, though, that it 
will soon be rebuilt by that enterpris- 
ing community. Here we came up to 
a carriage and covered wagon, and learn- 
ed that they, like ourselves were mak- 
ing for the springs. Among them was 
an invalid, an acquaintance of former 
years. We joined company and con- 
tinued our pilgrimage, fanned by a 
pleasant breeze and through a beautiful 
prairie country. At noon we halted 
at Barnettsville on the track of the not- 
able cyclone of April, 1880. Its deso- 
lation is partly covered by new houses, 
fences and a luxuriant vegetation, but 
enough is left to tell how dire was its 
power and sad its mission to many 
hearts. Here the madam, for the first 
time, boiled the coffee by a brush fire, 
and spred her camp fare before us; the 
commander giving able counsel and 
service. The meal over, we weresoon un- 
der way, intending toreach the springs 
before night. Were surprised to find 
the roads and country better than we 
expected. and no Philistine to annoy 
us. 

Keeping the road to Tuscumbia on 
the Osage, to within one mile of the 
springs, we turned short to the east 
down a wooded valley, where we found 
the object of our search. Here we 
found quite a number of persons 
drinking and filling jugs and barrels 
with the precious water. We must 
confess that our first impression of the 
springs was not favorable. The vision 
of a tan vat presented itself. The well, 
or receptacle for the water, is an oblong 
square of rock, with its walls encrusted 
with a yellowish deposit, which looks 
like oak ooze at a distance, but on near- 
er examination we found it was con- 
fined to the walls. The water being 
very clear. 

Finding lodging room] limited, the 
Madame concluded we would lodge in 
the wagon. We moved to an open lot 
and soon made preparation for the even- 
ing meal; that being over, we arranged 
for the night’s lodging. The seats, kegs 
and loose articles were taken out, and 
the hay spread evenly for our beds with 
covers on top. The commander, sleep- 
ing on the spring seat with a sheep- 

skin under a gum blanket over him, oc- 
cupied the post of danger outside. We 
confess to a liking for goose feathers, 
and there was not much ease for our 
rheumatic and tired limbs',that “night. 
And perhaps it was this and a little 
sourness from the loss of my life-long 
office that caused me to criticise some 
defects in the commissary department. 
We found a whetstone where there 
should have been bread, a surplus of 
forks and a dearth of spoons, a vial of 
the essence of asafcetida in the place of 

pickles or vinegar. But we spoke in 
: Subdued tones lest we might find more 

of the acid than wanted. 

After Saturday’s breakfast we started 








out with all of the inquisitiveness we. man. 


could employ, and soon tired down, 
walking over new-cleared roads and 


well timbered and elevated above the 
several little streams which form the 
head of the Saline, and seems until very 
lately to have been but little disturbed 
by the woodman’s ax or wagon roads, 
On the north the timber blends with 
the prairie, and forms numbers of beau- 
tiful grassy groves of sumac, sassafras 
and persimmon. Then comes a large 
body of good and well-tilled land, dotted 
with substantial houses and tasteful 
surroundings. Among many varieties 
of timber we found an old acquaintance, 
tne water beach or iron wood, whose} 
tough and tapering boughs were able 
adjuncts to education and good morals 
in my young days. 

The springs, as there are several, are 
north of a rocky bluff, on which are 
growing beautiful ferns and small 
trees. Above these the hill rises to a 
considerable elevation, and the timber 
being larger, affords a fine view and ad- 
mitting plenty of air. All of the build- 
ings are yet unfinished and rude; the 
winter, spring and location prevented 
it being otherwise. Hardly shelter suf- 
ficient for the hardy toilers, who are 
perhaps laying the foundation of an- 
other Eureka. Several hundred lots 
have been sold and hundreds more of- 
fered. Lots, labor and prices generally 
are reasonable. The only corner yet 
formed is onjugs. Accommodations in 
a few weeks will be enlarged. Mr. Jas. 
Moon has a hotel of considerable size in 
progress, and other parties are also hur- 
rying up houses for the accommodation 
of visitors. To the farmers of the sur- 
rounding country, at present visitors 
must look for board, or come prepared 
to camp, for which the country is well 
adapted. Capital is much needed. 

As to location, the road from Cali- 
fornia on the Missouri Pacific R. R. via 
High Point to Tuscumhia on the Osage 
asses near—twenty miles from the 
rst, and eleven miles from the last 
named place. A road leads from Jef- 
ferson City, thirty miles distant, via 
Russelville and Pleasant Mt., the course 
being southwest. A journey of twenty 
miles east from Versailles, or thirty 
southeast from Tipton will reach them. 
A daily mail can be had by going four 
miles to Pleasant Mt., Miller county. 
Many vouchers for the efficacy of the 
water, can be had on diseases of skin, 
kidney, liver and sore eyes. Our stay 
being short, we can only vouch for its 
almost instantineous softening effect 
on horny hands and tough skins, the 
experience of all who try it. 

Near night we hurried through sup- 
per just in time to see our commander 
desert his post of danger and beat a 
hasty retreat with his sheepskin and 
gum blanket on his back. The rain 
came down in streams, at least through 
our cover which had gotten into folds 
and gutters, but soon our umbrella was 
raised and we were comparatively safe. 
But the oak leaves we had gathered 
to fill the space made by using hay were 
considerably dampened. The shower 
being over, we retired as best we could 
and escaped any serious results from 
our damp quarters. The Sabbath sun 
being bright, we prepared early to see 
an expected crowd and attend religious 
services, which had been announced for 
th2 day. 

In brushing our clothes with our ’ker- 
chiefs, the Miss found a remarkable 
oversight had been committed, she had 
forgotten a looking-glass. 

We had some leisure to look around 
before the crowd, numbering five or six 
hundred, collected, including many ac- 
quaintances. Manv bring kegs, jugs and 
lunches with them. A_ better looking, 
more orderly and intelligent crowd one 
seldom sees. Vices of crowded cities and 
watering places have not got here. 

At 11 o’clock we repaired to the place 
where prayers were wont to be said, 
and by the side of the stream amid the 
lofty trees, listened to an able discourse 
from Rev. Mr. Leach of Sedalia. 

The audience was restless—being on- 
ly partly seated—but respectful. 

We will add that one saw-mill is in 
operation and others expected. Mr. 
Johnson is the editor of the “Aurora 
which is printed there. A house even 
of the plainest kind is much needed. 
Monday morning early. we were out 
for home. While the health of the morn- 
ing was being asked, the Miss acknowl- 
edged to some feebleness, but thought 
the butter was strong enough to get 
home. 

Our kegs and barrels being filled, we 
parted with regret from many new 
made friends and acquaintances 
and scenes of two short days to be re- 
membered among the pleasant omes of 
our life. Oo ay hs 
Latham’s Store, Moniteau Co., Mo. 


——-“(o— 
Letter from Bon Ami. 

The last Rurat comes cheerful 
enough. Paulus is friendly and lively. 
Vindex is in good spirits, and does not 
seem to cherish ill will toward anyone 
Our dear friend Daisy, if she will allow 
the expression, is very sensible in her 
remarks on the civil and divine 
question. Girls are very poor debaters, 
but you are an exception to the rule, 
Daisy. 
Gipsy Countess, ’tis strange we should 
not have noticed you when you visited 
the Circle first. I do not remember to 
have seen an article from you; but now 
I hope you will be with us often, and 
we all shall try to atone for neglecting 
merit. . 

Little Mite and Peter are so frank, I 
cannot help but like them. Fifty-Sev- 
en’s Dream is so much like a novel that 
I can’t read it. It must be good, though, 
for Fifty-Seven never writes anything 
bad. I have read so many bad stories 
lately that I am now prejudiced against 
anything I see in the papers that has the 
appearance of a story. There are just 
as few good novels as good poems. I 
believe most people by long practice 
could learn to say something new or 
something oid in a new or attractive 
way, if they should confine themselves 
to simple narration. But ’tis not all 
that have a place on Parnassus, or that 
can gain laurels as novelists. 

Oh, no, Vindex, I am not a French- 
“Bon Ami” was used before I 
had learned a word of French. How- 





lots. We borrowed a side and a man’s 
saddle, and took a more extended view 
of the surrounding country, which is 


ever, if I had your verses, I might give 
| you a translation.. Most French is easy 
to translate; but one sometimes finds 


It was three years ago when I saw 
the first RURAL. Mutato Nomine and I 
were attending school at the “Athens” 
of Missouri. He let me see the RuRAL, 
which contained a communication on 
“Novel Reading” by 8S. P. J., and told 
me he intended to answer the urticle, 
and that he had been for some time a 
contributor. He also asked me to join 
the Home Circle, and suggested “Bon 
Ami” as a suitable nomen. I was 
anxious to become a member, for I was 
sure I could spend many an hour pleas- 
antly and profitably. But L had some 
fears, which I never expressed, about 
the “waste basket.” | had an idea that 
editors were severely critical, and that 
no communication would be admitted 
to their columns that did not bear the 
closest scrutiny. So, without knowledge 
of Mutato, | wrote an article, and sent 
it to our good editor, determining that 
if it went to the waste basket, none but 
the editor and myself should ever know 
it. 
My surprise was great when I re- 
ceived a card from the editor, stating 
that my communication had been ac- 
cepted, and that he should be glad to re- 
ceive more articles from me. My first 
article was about marriage, for [ was 
then really thinking more about the 
subject than about taking a degree. I 
regarded my ‘debut as so successful, 
that afterwards I always consulted 
with my friend when writing on any 
subject. In talking over our subjects, 
we generally had our articles complete 
before a line had been written. Thatis 
a good way to compose an article. I 
don’t think anybody can write and 
think well at the same time. One can- 
not do mechanical work and mental 
work at the same moment. It would 
bea good idea for all, especially the 
young, to know what they intend to 
say before attempting to say it. If one 
writes while he is thinking, and if he 
thinks fast, his hand-writing will be as 
bad as that of Horace Greeley or Thos. 
Carlyle. Take a letter of one who 
writes a very neat hand. It looks well 
to be sure, but the beauty is altogether 
mechanical. The letter, if published, | 
would not appear half so wellas that of | 
many another one who does not write| 
so neatly. The hand-writing of almost 
every literary man in history will illus- 
trate the truth of this remark. The 
more thinking a man does while writ- 
ing, the less elegant will be his chirog- 
~— on Bon AMI. 
2, S—Why does Paulus ask Lloyd 
Guyot about Ixion? Can he detect a 
likeness between the two styles? I, 
too, suspect our friend could throw a 


would. 





Letter from Miss Ted. 

My silence for the past month may be 
attributed to the influence of Eureka 
water. I have always been inclined to 
be lazy, and I found ®ureka Springs 
the very Utopia of idlers. I am sorry 
to say that 1 saw no member of the 
Home Circle. 

As I had six different opinions of 


good deal of light on the subject if he! 
B. A. 


by a proper respect for his dignity. The 
odious habit of familiarity with the 
names of public men has grown to in- 
tolerable pretensions. The spirit of 
democratic institutions is a life-long 
process. The “I am as good as you’ 
mania which ruleg Americans, leaves 
little to be expected in the way of 
humble submission to superior intelli- 
gence. I cannot accept your descrip- 
tion of Americans as being conducive, 
I suspect you only wished to provoke an 
tagonism and shall leave your annihila- 
tion to some German who will crush you 
with the ponderous logic of “the Father- 
land.” Ilike your remarks on Byron. 
Is the poem, “I'o a Mountain Dairy,” 
among those pieces of Burns’ which you 
call gems of poetry ? J 

The eminent service Bon Ami has 
rendered the Circle, in disabusing our 
minds of the belief that Homer was a 
poet and not an ape, should be acknowl- 
edged. The delusion which Mr. Culle. 
Bryant cherished in regard to this an- 
cient Orang-outang is quite remarkable, 
and is convincing proof that poets are 
betrayed into egregious follies by the 
poetical bias ot theirtemperaments. It 
is not strange that Pope should have 
fallen into likeerror, for being an in- 
sufferable poet himself, he could not de- 
tect the vast inferiority of the mutter- 
ings of this Hellenian ape to the spring 
poetry of his own day. The newness 
of Bon Ami’s subject is the least of its 
excellencies. 

Most of us have, at one time or an- 
other, been incensed because the prin- 
ter took privileges with our composi- 
tion. I wish to make reparation. All 
that is correct in my letters may be 
credited to the printer; ail that is in- 
correct, may be attributed to my ig- 
norance and the printer’s oversight. 
Though I once studied grammar, it was 
in my youth. It did not possess great 
terrors for me then, and I suppose the 
placidity with which I encountered this 
dread agent for the correct use of words 
was fatal to the acquirement of good 
English. Macaulay has this to say: 
“We cannot perceive that the study of 
grammar makes the smallest difference 
in the speech of people who have al- 
ways lived in = society.” I have no 
doubt Col. Colman’s proof-reader has 
always lived in good society, and I 
shall keep tranquil. Miss TED. 








+ ae 
Letter from Don Juan. 

Now that the criticisms are all in, 
I will preface my letter with an illus- 
tration: When the drunken man stum- 
bles into the circus ring, the audience 
ery, “put him out!” And when he offers 
to bet the ring-master five dollars that 
he can ride as good as “the other fel- 
lers,” the ring-master Jaughs, and the 
crowd jeers and snickers. When he 
“mounts the prancing steed,” and begins 
to haul off his clothes, the audience be- 
come silent and puzzled. And, finally, 
when the supposed drunken man rides 
around the ring, divested of his rags, 
the peer of any rider in the land, the 





Eureka on as many days, I shall not at-' 
tempt to describe it. [should probably 
fail to do the subject justice in any par-| 


shock admirers of the Springs. I will, | 
with much pleasure, state that grandma 
was greatly benefited during our short 
visit. 
Thanks, Lloyd Guyot, tor your kind 
wishes. Indeed, I did not forget you, 
though I was too—though I felt disin- 
clined to write. I was quite home- 
sick for the RURAL, and read the num- 
bers, which came while we were away, 
as soon as possible after coming home. 
You are right, Nina, in saying that 
the practice of whipping offenders 
against the laws is “barbarous and in- 
human.” I must apologize to you for 
my exhibition of undue curiosity. I 
always find your letters interesting, 
and sincerely admire the womanly 
qualities of which they prove you to be 
possessed. Thus I was led to make a 
request which should have impressed 
me at the time as being improper. I 
shall not indulge myself by asking Col. 
Colman for your initials. 
Lina M., it is with great pleasure I 
welcome you to the Home Circle. I 
have entertained from childhood a 
profound regard for the noble State in 
which you live, the State which has 
furnished our country so many brave 
and wise men and women. How Haw- 
thorne must have loved it! Though he 
said America was too new to furnish 
the best material for the romancer, he 
wrote a matchless romance. The noble 
poet from whde works you quote, is as 
well beloved by us as by the people of 
his own Cambridge. Few poets have 
the gift of touching human hearts as he 
has touched them. He is the poet of 
the people in truer sense than any other 
American poet. He is read more than 
Whittier, and better appreciated than 
Bryant. I cannot tell you about the 
writers of whom you wish information 
in amanner which would do them jus- 
tice. When you have read letters from 
these, you will be able to give them 
such appreciation as they deserve. 
Vindex, neither am I aware of hav- 
ing ever met you, though I have visited 
Fourchea Renault. The printer made 
me talk unintelligibly on the subject of 
acquaintance. I am pleased that your 
allusion to George Eliot was not meant 
to be irreverent. The people who decry 
this noble woman are frequently ac- 


tuated by other motives than regret 
for her moral lapse. It is just, it is in- 
evitable, that those who love her best, 
who appreciate her most highly, must 
feel a passionate sorrow that genius so 
great, womanhood so generous, should 
lie under the sentence of God’s law. No 
one can read Adam Bede, and believe 
that George Eliot did not yearn for the 
highest good for a world for whose sor- 
rows her compassion was infinite. Have 
vou read the poem, entitled “George 
Eliot,” in the May number of Harper’s ? 

Panlus,.I wish to thank you for not 
calling Mr. Robert G. Ingersoll, “Bob.” 





|expressions as diffcult as Latin. 


ings, we should recognize his manhood 





Mr. Ingersoll is a man, and however 
much we may be opposed to his teach- 


audience breaks forth in uncontrollable 


| applause. 


Don Juan has been a reader of 


ticular, and my inconsistency would|COLMAN’s RURAL WORLD for many 


years, and has been particularly inter- 
ested in the Home Circle department, 
though never writing for it until re- 
cently. At thirteen years of age, Don 
Juan went into a printing office, to learn 
the “art preservative,” and after seven 
| years at the case, graduated to the po- 
| sition of city editor, which place he 
‘now holds on a daily paper. If there 
|is any place in the world where char- 
| acter can be studied, and the different 
| phases and characteristics of man and 
|womankind learned, that place is in a 
| newspaper office. Here the deceptions, 
| the varieties, the frivolities, the hypoc- 
risy and the egotism of human nature 
| are laid bare, and the editor knows that 
/much that is labelled gold, is the poor- 
| est kind of white-washed pewter. He 
| mingles with all classes of people; deals 
| with the rich and poor, high and low, 
| outcast and criminal, the good and the 
'bad; and his faith in human goodness 
becomes terribly shaken as he punctures 
the hollow shams of modern society. 
The editor learns to distinguish writ- 
ers by their style, and can read char- 
acter just as well by a person’s writing 
jas a phrenologist can read character 
by examining your head—nay, better. 

In reading letters in the Home Circle 
week after week, Don Juan found that 
while some writers were natural, others 
affected on erudite, selfish, vain, ego- 
tistical, cynical style, and he determined 
to read them a lesson. So he tumbled 
into the Home Circle, very much like 
the drunken man tumbles into the 
circus ring, and Blanche, Tray and 
Sweetheart showed their teeth at once; 
and Don Juan laughed and laughed at 
the way they pounced onto him. 

The RuRAL WoRLD, of June 2d, con- 
tains a letter from Bon Ami, and also 
one from Lloyd Guyot; both are inter- 
esting, but I do not understand Guyot’s 
allusion to the “methodical foolishness” 
of Don Juan’s former letters. 

Bon Ami’s advice to Orphan Boy is 
good, and I wish to supplement it with 
this advice to all writers, whether 
young or old: Be natural, write just 
as you would converse. *Our best writ- 
ers are our free and lazy writers. Our 
best orators, those who hold and elec- 
trify an audience, are always natural, 
and do not speak from printed or writ- 
ten sheets. In vulgar parlance, “do not 
bite off more than you can chaw.” Noth- 
ing is so tiresome as to read a strained 
effusion, written by some one who aims 
at profunatity. The works of some of 
the best authors remain unread, because 
of their stiffness and unnaturalness. 
To succeed you must be natural. Do 
not imitate others. Have a style of 
your own. Give your writings individ- 
|uality. Do not be afraid to write just 
as vou feel. Be brave. Be strong., Be 
earnes§. Assert your opinions freely, 
and don’t say a thing is so because 
somebody else says so, or thinks so. 
Like Davy Crocket, be sure you are 
right, and then pitch in. 

It is impossible for writers, on daily 
papers, especially news writers, to be 
careful or profound, but they must be 
natural. The hurried work on daily 
| papers admits of no careful preparation, 
;and reporters and city editors must 











dash off column after column with ra- 
pidity of thought. As a consequence 
the local department of a paper is its 
best part. I have no other than kind 
feelings for my critics. I am used to 
criticism—like it, admire it, and come 
to the Home Circle for amusement and 
recreation. . 

I advise writers for the Circle to drop 

discussions on religion, dancing and the 
Sabbath question. Such discussions do 
no good. Choose some live topic 
—branch out on some original idea, if 
such a thing be possible and write 
about it. 
Without intending to be personal, I 
ask Bon Ami, Lloyd Guyot and Paulus 
each to write an article.on “egotism,” 
and I will do the same. These articles 
must be free from personalities, so far 
as the Home Circle is concerned, and in 
the writer’s own opinion on the subject 
named. All the members of the Circle 
may join in the discussion if they so de- 
sire. Don’t wait to see whit some one 
else says before you write, but send in 
your article at once. It will make no 
difference if two or three articles on 
the same subject appear at the same 
time. 

Bon Ami is correct in his remarks on 
Don Juan’s letter of May 5th, but Lloyd 
Guyot is mistaken in asserting that 
Don Juan wrote in defence of slang, or 
of “chastity and elegance” of anything 
written by him previous to his letter of 
May 5th. When the Circle is through 
with “egotism,” let us have a discussion 
on the “use and abuse of slang.” 

Don JUAN. 


Letter from Tyro. 

Dear Home Circle: Having a few 
leisure moments, I have come to talk 
with you. I know that I am astranger, 
but you are by no means strangers to 
me, as I have been a constant reader of 
your cheerful letters for several years. 
Paulus, I agree with you in regard to 
criticisms. 

Vamme, come again, I like your let- 
ters, but I do not agree with you about 
kissing. I find no fault as long as the 
practice is not carried to excess; if the 
girls and women wantto kiss, let them 
kiss. 

I see that Uncle John still upholds 
the Sunday question, about which there 
has been so much controversy. He asks, 
“would any of you refuse to receive 
money on Sunday?” Now Uncle John 
here is my opinion about this matter. 
If an unreliable party owed me a sum 
of money and offered to pay me, I am 
rather inclined to believe I would take 
it, Sunday or no Sunday. But if the 
party were trustworthy, I would wait 
until next day, especially if it were a 
large sum. As to making a practice of 
receiving and paying money on Sunday 
I do not think it just nor in accordance 
with the laws of christianity. 

Where are A. B. C. and a great many 
more of our valuable writers? Come 
again all of you. I mean you, too, Mur- 
phy Jr. 

Well, as this is my first appearance in 
the Circle, I must not stay too long, Iest 
I fatigue you, but I want to ask the Cir- 
cle one more question, which is: “Can 
the actor be a moral man, according to 
the present state of the stage?” And 
now I bid you all adieu. TYRO. 

Ravelings. ' 

The word “Sabbath” to the Jew signi- 
fied “rest,” or cessation from labor and 
may not the figure typify the fact in 
our own day? After life’s fitful fever 
is o’er—we rest. The physical and men- 
tal require it, from habit we expect it, 
and the toil we endure sweetens it. Is 
it necessary to the end that we dispute 
about the origin of a blessing? Looking 
away through the dim vista of futurity, 
there cometh at times a faint vision of 
the rest prepared for the weary in a 
realm unclouded by the teachings and 
feelings of mortality. 

The Frenchman who said “words” 
were useful to conceal “thought,” did so 
only to conceal his own: his duty re- 
quired and his wit excused the subter- 
fuge. His whole life was a living exam- 
ple of his mastery over and perfect 
knowledge of language. Without any 
conception of etymology or any regard 
to syntax, is it much wonder we find it 
difficult at times to comprehend a wri- 
ter’s meaning? To the uneducated 
a slight omission or variation in the 
use of words seems trivial, but the fact 
is the very reverse. I have some ac- 


quaintances who are quite passable in 
company, but their letters are horrid: 
of all things, deliver me from the unmit- 
igated nuisance of a bungling letter. 
Again, I have some frends in whose let- 
ters I delight—the thoughts seem to 
gather and sweep on like a flowing riv- 
er; but alas! face to face their ragged 
silence is almost terrifying. Habit and 
practice will greatly aid one to acquire 
ease. Take the same care in writing to a 
lady friend you would use if addressing 
a gentleman. Sound and sense are as 
desirable antipodes on paper as else- 
where, and generally indicate to some 
extent the author’s ability. 

What is criticism? Only, one’s own 
opinion more or less colored by sympa- 
thy orcynicism. Is it pointed in praise 
and destitute of logic—it is absolutely 
worthless. Is it cutting insarcasm and 
teeming with ridicule—the theme is too 
great for the critic’s comprehension, or 
unworthy of his time. 

We cut our cloth bias from necessity 
sometimes, as well as choice; hence the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of 
what we undertake to accomplish. The 
light is feeble that can be extinguished 
with a breath. 

To whom it may concern: 

“A homely face is no disgrace 

Though it win no praise in the market place, 
But pretty manners will win their way 
When a pretty face hus had its day.” 

I confess to a fondness of the dance, 
but cannot affirm it as a fact that kiss- 
ing is the natural sequence. Nor have 
I found one yet who could adequately 
express the felicity of a kiss—not from 
soiled lips, however, but from a clean 
mouth and pure heart. The stolen sweet 
has thrilled too many millions already 
and will not down at the simple dictum 
of ascetic fancy. 

Will some of the writers for the Home 
Circle, who have read any of Homer’s 
verses please state if they remem berjany- 
thing touching the laws of Greece., or if 
Homer made any reference to the laws 
of other nations in his poems, and oblige 











“VISITOR.” 


FRAGILITY. 

There was atime when American wo- 
men prided themselves upon their fra- 
gility. To be healthy, strong or plump 
was thought to he the height of vulgar- 
ity, and refinement was held to be in- 
separable from leanness and consump- 
tion. These views still obtain, so it js 
said, in Boston, and especially in Bosto- 
nian literary circles; but elsewhere the 
American woman is growing plump and 
healthy, and is actually proud of it. 

While wise men are heartily glad of 
this change in female sentiment and tis- 
sue, it must be admitted that there js 
one form of feminine fragility which 
has its value. There is a rare condition 
of the bony system in which the bones 
are so fragile that the slightest blow is 
sufficient to break them. A baby thus 
afflicted cannot be handled even by the 
most experienced mother without dan- 
ger, and a man with fragile bones is so 
liable to be broken that there is some- 
times no safety for him outside of 4 
glass case. The late Mrs. Baker—for 
that was her latest name—was not so 
fragile that she could not be handled by 
a careful man, but still a very light blow 
would usually break her. She did not 
share the Bostonian opinion of vulgari- 
ty of strength, but she was nevertheless, 
very proud of her fragility, and by its 
aid her husband managed to amass a 
comfortable fortune within three years 
after their marriage. She is, perhaps, 
the only fragile woman on record of 
whom it can be said that her whole val- 
ue consisted in her fragility, but as her 


story shows, her fragility was the sole 
capital invested in her husband’s busi- 
ness. 

In January, 1870, Mrs. Baker—then a 
single woman, as to whose maiden name 
there was some uncertainty—was mar- 
ried to Mr. Wheelwright—James G. 
Wheelwright, of Worcester, Mass. Her 
husband married her on account of her 
well-known fragility, but he treated her 
with such kindness that in the whole 
course of their married life he never 
once broke her, even by accident. In 
February, 1870, the Wheelwrights re 
moved to Utica, N. ¥. and one day Mr. 
Wheelwright took his wife to the rail- 
way station, and had her break her leg 
in asmall hole in the platform. He at 
once sued the railway company for #10, 
000, being the value set by himself on 
his wife’s leg, and ten days afterward 
accepted %5,000 as a compromise and 
withdrew the suit. 

The Wheelwrights left Utica in June, 
1870, and in the following August the 
dutiful Mrs. Wheelwright, who now call- 
ed herself Mrs Thomas, broke her other 
leg in a hole in the platfurm of the rai 
way station at Pittsburg. Again her 
husband sued the railway company for 
$15,000, and compromised for $6,500. 
The leg was mended successfully, and in 
July, 1871, we find the Thomases, now 
passing under the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiley, at Cincinnati, where Mr. Smiley, 
after long searching, discovered a piece 
of ragged and uneven sidewalk upon 
which his wife made a point of falling 
and breaking her right arm. 

This time the city was sued for $15, 
000, and Mr. Smiley proved that his wife 
was a school teacher by profession, and 
that the breaking of her arm renderé 
it impossible for her to teach for the re« 
son that she could not wield a rod or 
even aslipper. The city paid the #15, 
000, and the Smileys, having by honest 
industry thus far made $26,500, removed 
to Chicago, and entered their names on 
the hotel register as Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Ginnis, of Portland, Me. 

On the second day after their arrival 
at the hotel, Mr. McGinnis found an 
eligible place on the piazza for Mrs. Me- 
Ginnis to break another leg, which the 
excellent woman promptly did. The 
usual suit for $15,000 was brought, and 
the hotel keeper, fearing that the noto- 
riety of the suit would injure his hotel, 
was glad to compromise by paying 38- 
000. By this time, it is understood, Mrs- 
McGinnis was willing to retire from 
business, but her husband had set his 
heart on making $50,000, and like a good 
wife, she consented to break a few more 
bones. It should be said that there was 
very little pain attending a fracture of 
any one of the Jady’s bones, and that she 
did not :n the least mind the monoteny oi 
lving in bed while the broken bones 
knitted themselves together. Therecan, 
therefore, be no charge of cruelty 
brought against her husband. Indeed, 
she herself entered with hearty good- 
will into the scheme of making a living 
with her bones, and would go out to 
break a leg with as much cheerfulness 
as if she were going to a theater. 

In March, 1878, Mrs. Wilkins—hither- 
to known as Mrs. MeGinnis—walked it- 
to an open trench inastreet in St. Lous 
and broke another leg. This time the 
suit brought by Mr. Wilkins against the 
city did not succeed, and the inquiries 
which were put on foot as to the ante 
cedents of the Wilkinses fairly frighte0 
ed them out of the city. They 
turned up a month later in Detroll, 
where the weather was still cold and 
much snow had recently fallen. There 
was still $16,000 to be made before the 
industrious pair would have the whole 
of their desired $50,000, and it was deci 
ded that Mrs. Wilkins—who had chant 
ed her name to Mrs. Baker—should fa!’ 
on the icy pavement and break bot! 
arms. This, it was estimated, woul 
be worth at least $8,000, and it was 
hoped that the subsequent judicious 
breakage of two legs on the premises ° 
a Canadian railway would bring in = 
000 more, after which the Bakers inten 
ed to retire from business. : 

Early one morning Mr’ Baker took 
his wife out and had her fall on a mice 
piece of ice, where she broke both arms: 
Unfortunately, she fell more heav!!) 
than was necessary, and, in addition to 
her arms, she broke her neck, and 1? 
stantly expired. The grief of Mr. >* 
ker naturally knew no bounds, and he 
sued for $25,000, all of which he reco’ 
ered. He had thus made $59,000 by the 
aid of his fragile wife, and demonstrat 
ed that asa source of steady income® 
woman who breaks easily is almost 
priceless. Still nothing could consol 
him for the loss of his beloved partie! 
and he is to-day a lonely and unhap?! 
man. ; ; f 

This shows us that there is a kind © 
feminine fragility which has its -_ 
and to the practical husband is wo! h 
all the plumpness and strength whic! 





° -- y 
the most oe American woman ma! 
possess.—N. Y. Times. 
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THE LAY OF THE POKE, 


Ethel De Lancey reigned as queen 
Of highest social station ; 
She set the fashions, and, I ween, 
She set her jealous sisters green 
With envious perturbation. 
Ethel De Lancey had a beau, 
Herbert Fitzherbert Devereux ; 
Ho! ho! 
A beau. 


Early in Lent this belle bespoke 
A dazzling Easter bonnet, 
And, as the season’s master stroke, 
She designated the species poke, 
With all the fixings on it. 
It came ; with glee so carefully 
She hastened to the glass to see: 
“He ! he !” 
Quoth she. 


'The pains she took that poke to press 

And shape it to her fancy 
No inexperienced man could guess. 
She sat upon it more or less, 

This cunning Miss De Lancey, 
And hammered it for many a day, 
And slept in it, her parents say, 

“Hey ! hey !” 
They say. 


that Mr. —— would be back in an hour, 
Come in and sit down and look over 
the city directory. We will take your 
case at the lowest cash price and do 
our level best to win it. Consult no 
other firm until you have given usa 
trial.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“DARN IT.” 

They had a terrible time at a wed- 
ding up at Petaluma thé other day, 
which only goes to show how the small- 
est drawback will sometimes take the | 
stiffening out of the swellest occasion. | 

t seems that the ceremony was a 
very grand affair, indeed. There were 
eight bridesmaids, and the church was | 
crowded from pit to dome, as the dra-| 
matic critics would say. But, when'! 
they got to the proper place in the cere- | 
;mony, and the groom began feeling! 
around for the ring, he discovered that 
it wasn’t on hand. After the minister | 
had scowled at the miserable wretch! 
‘fora while, the latter detected that the | 
magic circlet had slipped through a hole | 
in his pocket and worked down into his 
boot. He communicated the terrible | 
fact in a whisper to the bride, who! 
turned deadly pale, and was only kept | 
from fainting by the reflection that/| 
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One morn she strolled, as well she might, 
Without the least compunction, 
To paralyze the sex on sight. 








k ~_ : 
“our set, you know : . - . “ _ 

And all “our set, you know,” to smite they would inevitably cut the strings | athiad et er bee 
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“Hi! hi !” “eli + 
dea on | hoarsely, and feeling for his pistol, un- | 
° |der the impression that the miserable | 

| Inan was about to back out. | 
“I can’t. It’s in my boot,” explained 
‘the groom under his breath, his very 
hair, meanwhile, turning red with mor- 


THE BEST and 


Under the oid ancestral oak 
That evening, calm and pleasant, 
Sat Ethel-—on her head the poke. 
A strong, suspicious smell of smoke \ 
Proclaims Fitzherbert present. tification. 
Around her waist his arm he threw, | “Try and fish it out soméhow—hurry 
That awful poke shut out the view ; jup!” mumbled the minister behind his 

“Hue! hue !” | book. 

She too. “Vl try,” gasped the victim, who was 
|rather stout; and he put one foot on the 
| chancel rail, pulled up his trowsers leg, 
iand began making spasmodic jabs for 
emag ring ste ag agen oe The minis- 
ee . - 9 iter motioned to the organist to squeeze | 

Fe oor pr ne ag Papa ; jout a few notes to fill in thetime, while 
Seo us intenved with greet eckat ©” i rumor rapidly went through the con-, 
“Ha! ha!” |gregation to the effect that a telegram | 
‘iow ian , had just arrived proving that the croom | 
y Ste. i, four wives living in the east al-; 

. . : aa cane ready. 
GRADUALLY COMING . TOGETHER. | “I—I can’t reach it,” groaned the half- 
The State Homeopathic Medical So-| married man in agony. “It won’t come.” | 
ciety has been in session this week at! “Sit down and take your boot off, you 
Fond du Lae, and the proceedings have | fol" hissed the bride’s mother, while 


dn dmechested a ak teil | the bride herself moaned piteously and 
een characterized by great interest. wrung her powdered hands.—Derrick 


This pathy has grown wonderfully in’ Dodd, in San Francisco Post. 

public favor in a brief space of time. ee 

It has hardly been in practice twenty-' OUR BEAUTIFUL SEED SHARP. 
Dr. Loring, the new commissioner of 


five years, and has fought constantly | : , gate 
agriculture in place of the enthusiastic 


against ridicuie and biting sarcasm. : age: | 

Its small doses, however, have proved LeDuc, is said to be the handsomest man | 
’ ’ bs ° 2 y : 

‘in public life.at Washington, and that 


powerful enough to neutralize the)” cell ; 
‘his beauty is fully equal to that of 


venom of the furred and coated tongue | ~"* ‘a ’ 3 
of slander, and to-day it is able to “put Nicholas Smith, husband of Ida Greeley, | 
, « . - i . . ‘ : : ' 

hup its ’ands” and turn the ridicule | Hhough of a different type. Smith is a| 
on the phlebotamists and “purgerers.”| pronounced blonde, with dreamy blue 
There is no doubt that some home-| Yes and hair of a radiant red, while 
opathie doctors carry the noble art of | 10's is a brunette, tall and tiger-like. 
dilution and trituration to excess, and| His dark eyes flash an imperious flash, 
divide a drop of medicine into too many |*S be comes suddenly upon a monster | 
billion parts, to have much effect at| pumpkin or Hubbard squash at a coun- | 
te | try fair, and he handles an ear of corn) 

y ’ 


close quarters, but time and study have) - ; a 
= : | Megtaiag F a rakish and piratical sort of way | 


Farewell their little dream of bliss, 
The silken cord is parted ; 

The cruel poke forbids the kiss. 

“O, Ethel, has it come to this? 
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done much to improve the crude no-| : THIS IS "» Douri2 
tions of early pen + There is| that mashes a country girl as though a THE Vic f OR Huller 
) . + as ™ A ° : | ss ° that 

|New York building, built on contract, | gee Clover Machine chat 


one splendid thing about homeopathy: 
if it does not doa patient any good, it 


| had fallen on her. Like Conkling he has | 


will not do him any harm, and when he, ™@de attitude a study, and clothes him-) ™ 
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day. : 
There is not nearas much blood-letting Duc, covered with what appeared to be | 
purging and mercury practiced by He: | clover hulls and dirt, and he inquired 
old school as there was then, and the! what it was. “Tea,” said a humble ScT- | soid together or 8: pa, ate very low. , 
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be cured of a violent case of cramps by Out with the accursed stuff, and don’t; 

a a. 2 . > « > Ahad ¢ | 
dropping a drop of medicine in a creek let me see med er of it! He did not | STAR CANE 
and having the patient go up stream care so much about the tea, but he | 
and drink. Many things in the two wanted to give them a specimen of his 
schools are now very similar; for in-| style. Pursuing his investigations, he| 
stance, both doctors saw a man’s leg off|C@™Me Upon a couple of tons of corn-| 
in much the same manner, and a new-|**#lks, from which the juice had been 
born child receives about the same|&**tcted, and then he let himself out! | 
treatment from one as from the other.| The storm raged, lightnings flashed, the | 
—Peck’s Sun ‘| groans of the dying mingled with the | : Jeugar maker’s supplies. 
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Rheumatism, | seyorts sul nts epee on splot 

LJ | — — 
Neuralgia, | 
| The Stubbs Evaporator. 
Cramps, etait ) 










Cholera, | 
Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery. | 


———eeeE—ooe 





Sprains | This pan can be run with less lubor than oth- 

}ers of the same capacity, the scum being all 

AND | taken off with a scraper. The beatis regulated 

| With two dumpers, making an even flow under 

B H | the finishing division of the pan, thus enabling 

rulses, | the operator to withdraw the beat al any v.oment 

an important point in making sugar. As this 

B jis the v ly «an talsed of where it is known, 

urns jagents would do well to investigate at once. 

AND 

Scalds, 


Send for circular to 
Toothache 


CHKI-TIAN, ORVIS & STUBBS, 
AND . 


2:9 Wa bhington avenue Nortb, 
Headache, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
is the well-tried and 

PAIN-KILLER trusted friend of all 

who want a sure and safe medicine which can | 

be freely used internally or externally, 

without fear of harm and with certainty oi 

relief. Its price brings it within the range of all, 

and it will annually save many times its cost in | 

doctor bills. Price. 25 cents, 50 cents, and | 
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| PERMANENTLY CURES [| 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles. 
DR. R. H. CLARKE, South Hero, Vt., says, 


$1.00 per bottle. Directions accompany each bottle. 


Breeders’ Directory. 


For the eonvenience of many breeders who go 
not wish to insert large advertisements, we will 
insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 
which will be give on application. .« 








‘ 








H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 

- ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. tf 
type JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
\ porter and breeder of registered American 
Merino sheep. Satisfaction guaranteed to pur 
chasers . 15-lyr 








H. ALLEN, Breeder o1 Thoroughbred 

« Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysanad Light Brahma 
fowls. Allendale Sicck Farm. ©’Falion, 8t, 


Cherles county, Mo. 
V. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county 
H. Mo., breeds ana tas for sale pure and 
high-brea Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
trotters, pure —,- Short-horn cattle and 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 20-ti 


HARLES G McHATTON. Agent, Fulton, 
Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom im- 
ported and registered stock; winners of 36 class 
and 9 sweepstakes premiums. Othello’s Sambe 











| VII (3379) imported, at head of herd: also pure 


Stock for sale at reduced 


English Cotswolds. 
14-26 


ates Correspondence solicited. 


SHEEP 
LABEL. cry py — wanted, 


19-13 C. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. BH. 


EFENTUCEY 


SHORT - HORN SALEM, 


JULY, 27, 28 and 29, ’81. 


ne 

THE HAMILTONS, of Mt. Sterling, Ky., will 
se)l tram their Flat Creek Herd, on Wednesday, 
July 27th, 65 head the choice of the r breeding, 
including twenty fine Bates animals ofthe Kirke 
levivgton Place, Hartand Ruby Duchess fami- 
lies, sired by 14th Duke of Thorndale 827, 4th 
Duke of Geneva 1720, imp. Grapd Duke of Gene- 
va 5251 and the pure Bates Bull Barrington ouke 
8129; xIlso 10 Flat Creek Marys, 10 choice Young 
Phyllises, 10 Josephin s, 10 Miss Wileys and five 
select young buils. 

THURSDAY, JULY 28th, Vanmeter & Ham- 
iiton will sell at Stock Place, Winchester, Ky., 





For marking Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine. Price and eamplee 








“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like acharm. It hascurcd many very 
bad cases of PILES, and has never failed to 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIROHILD, of 8t. Albans, Vt., 
says, “it is of priceless value. After sixteen 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
tiveness it completely cured me.” 

©. 8. HOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for mc in com- & 

a pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” 


IT HAS 9 
WONDERFUL H 
POWER. gaa 
BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 
Because It cleanses the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
za in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
Ic » vYaundice, Constipation, 
Pites, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Femaie disorders. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


£m Givproveod Ti) | 





t# Catalogue sent FR&E on 


The Best Made. application to 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 


dame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 
Mention tais pa er H-40 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 
Actas Our Agent. 


PARTICULARS BY MAIL FREE. 





; f pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 
One package will make six qts of medicine. 





- w 4a TRY IT Now: 
NAS p= =f = Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
Lee) SSS 1% peciyperine. 
Ne fae = = = WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 






The Manny & Bauer Wifg Co 


Cor. Third & Lombard Stse., St. Louis, Mo, 


e Burlington, Vt. 





al 
Man ats Bure Buckeye and Manny Sulky Rakes, 
Horizontal and Vertical Cane Mills, + ook’s 
Evaporetors, Improved etc 12-tf 


Composed 

largely of »owder- 

the BEST unl CHEAPEST 

he anc 
‘ lubricator ya world. It is the best 

becanse it does not gum, but forms a 
highly polished surface over the axie, re- 
ducing friction and lightening the draft. 
lt is the cheapest because it costs no more 
than inforiog bran and one box will do 
the work of two of any other Axle Crease 
made, Itanswers equally as well for Harvesters, 
Mill Gearing, Threshing Machines, Corn-Planters, 
Carriages, Bueies, etc., etc.,as for Wagons. It is 
CUARANTEGD to contain no Petrcieum. 
Yor sale by ail first-class dealers. G2" Our Pocket 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 

MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 
31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ilinois. | 


16-6 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated romedy now pre- 
pare itin liquid form as well cs ciry. It is 
very concentrated, is put upin large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 















If youarea 
man of let- 
ters toiling overmid- 
night work, to res- 
tore brain nerveand 
waste, use Hop B. 
suffering from any in- 
tion ; ot are mar- 
ung, fering from 
n a bed of sick- 


If you area man 
of business,weak- 

# ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
be ay" ~ es 
ried or single, 0 ° 
poor health or languish @ y, 
ness, rely on op 

Whoever youare, 
whenever you feet 
that your system 

















fh nually irom some 
form of 






KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- i | 


| were dumped out on a dray and carted 8th and Howard Str. St. Louis, Mo. 
employed around a lawyer’s office has 


‘off. There is a firm hand at the helm|¥: 8-4 
nothing to do but empty the paper bas- 
ket, run to the post-office, sweep the room | 
and read the jokes of Blackstone, is 
grandly mistaken. A boy — that is, a 
prize of a boy, and one who will event- 
ually become a great lawyer himself— 
has a heap on his mind, and no time for 
sling-shots or tops. Yesterday while a 
Detroit lawyer was in court, with his 
boy in charge of the office, a newspaper 
man who was hunting through the 
Moffat block, stumbled upon the young 
attorney, and was received with: 

“Come — in; the papers in your 
case are ready to be signed.” 

“What case ?” 

“Application for divorce.” 

“But I’m not the man.” 

“Ain’t you? Well, you look like him. 
Let’s see? Are you the defendant 
in the Jones vs. Brown case of trepass ? 
If so, I am to tell you that the case is 
put over until next Saturday, at the 
same hour in the afternoon.” 

“No, Iam not Brown,” 

“Well, that’s all right. Let’s see 
again? I was to tell Ryan that his case 
against Peters for slander would not 
come on this term, and to suggest that 

¢ amend his declaration. You have 
not given the dates whereon the defend- 
ant called you a ‘reptile’ and a ‘sneak.’” 

“But I am not Ryan.” 

Is that so? That’s too bad; but per- 
aps you can’t help it.- Was it your 
wife who eloped with a man named 
Blake ?” 

“No.” 

“Then you are not Mr.Clem. I was 
to tell him that he “forgot to state the 
particular time at which he first no- 
“iced a coldness in her demeanor. Let’s 
See? Oh! there’s that bigamy case. I 
Was to say to the defendant that the 
Prosecution appear to have hunted up 
and got hold of the testimony of a third 
€male, who claims to have married 
you in Toledo in 1864, and that your 
Case looks shaky. We will, however, 

° our best to pull you through as we 

0 all our clients.” 

Ou are off again; I am not the 
Man,” 

ti Dear me, that’s another. Well, all 

ght; I was to say to any new client 





of the ship of state, in the agricultural | 
department at Washington, and the} 
country can rest in security.—Peck. | 


HORSE BEEF FOR DINNER. 
I was called to a neighboring town to! 
visit a patient. It being about noon, | 


the gentleman of the house (nearly| 


seventy years old) invited me to stop| 
and dine. While at dinner he said: 

“I don’t know, doctor, as you like my | 
dinner.” 

“Why, yes,” said I, “I do; I like it very | 
well; it is very good.” | 

“T guess you don’t know what you| 
are eating.” | 

“Why, yes, I do,” said I. “Its some! 
nice new corned beef.” | 

“Ah,” said the old gentleman, “it is; 
horse beef.” | 

“IT don’t believe it,” I replied. 

“It is,” said he, “I declare it is my old 
mare.” . 

I was not much acquainted with him 
at that time. 1 looked at him, suppos- 
ing him to be joking, but could not 
discover a muscle of the face to alter 
or change. 

I had just taken another piece on my 
plate, and a mouthfull of the second 
slice in my mouth; and in fact it was 
horse meat, sure enough, I could taste 
it as plainly as my olfactory nerves | 
would discover the scent of the*old' 
horse. 

The more I chewed the meat, the 
more disagreeable it tasted. I at last 
gave a swallow, as I do with a dose of 
physic. I afterward tasted a little sauce, 
but took care not to put any more meat 
in my mouth, and kept time with the 
family. 

Glad I was when dinner was over. It 
being cool weather, the old gentleman | 
went on smoking and telling stories. 
At last he said: . 

“I don’t want to leave you in the dark 
about your dinner. I told you we ~~ 











horse meat for dinner, and so i 
was. I told you it was some of my 
old mare, and so it was, tor I swapped 
her away for a steer, and that was some 
of the beef.” 

I have ever since been glad that the | 
old gentleman put the joke upon me, | 
for I never should have known how far | 
imagination would have carried me.— | 


Burlington Hawkeye. 


Kil 


$66 out Maine 


4 


osland& Ferguson 
anmacturing C0 





x 


x 


MILLS 


Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the juice, and doing 
speedy work. We make four sizes, 


Dixie Evaporators, 


Either galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace; also fixtures for brick 
or stone arch, 4g@~Send for circular. 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co., 
st. LOUIS. 
fig C 


The Manny Bauer Mf’g Co. 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 
Horizontal and Vertical Cane 
Mills, Cook’s Evapqators Im- 
proved, Sulky Hay Makes, Wag: 
ons, etc. 
Seed of Early Amber and 
Early Orange Sugar Cane, 
warranted fresh and pure, to 
plaut oue acre, os mail, $1: larger quantities, by freight or 
express, 20c. perlb. New book, fully describing Varieties, 
Soil, Planting, Cultivation, Machi a Manufacture, 
tree, by mail. 
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MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS. 
DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR did this and J Before, 


B will doitan -* ead or bare face. 










rs in 
and old wear heavy beard and hair, har- 
ing used 1 to 3 Pkgs. Pkg post-paid, 25¢ 


3 for 50c stare or siiver. SMITH & CO, Palatine. Ul. Guarantee nt, never Jails.) 


68 


20 5-eow 





Terms and 8! 


a week in your own town 
Hallett & Co 


outfit free. Address H. 








needs cleansing, ton- % 
ing or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, 
take op 
Bitters. 

Have you dys- 
pepsia, kidney 
or urinary com- Rimi 
pleint, diseasePay 
of the stomach, 
bowels, blood. 
liver or nerves $ 


cured if you usefj 

Hop Bitters i 
If youare sim-f} 
ly weak and 

low spirited, try} ] 


B have been prevented 
by a timely use of 
\ HopBitters 


Sold by drug- 
gists. Sendfor 
Circular. 

HOP BITTERS 

WFG CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


dreds. & Toronto, Ont.; 








os ; =<. 
A tew pairs or trios of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls for sale Also eggs from choice breeding 
stock at $2 per setting of 13 Address 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





loffer for sale a large $ 


number oi Light Brahmas 
Partridge © chins, Ply- 
mouth Recks, White Leg 


horns, Aylesbary Ducks, - 


MASON 
AND 


lowues tree. 
154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East l4th street 
(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash ave- 


Rent Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 
BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
ORGANS IN THE WORLD; 
winners of highest distinction ai 
EVERY WORLD’S FAIR FOR THIR- 
TEEN YEARS. Prices: $51, $57, 
$66, $84, $108 to $500 and up- 
ward. Also for easy payments, 
5a month, or $6 88aquarterand upward. Cata 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


ue, Chicago. 26-2 





&c Eger sunt up to go 
sufely after Maren ist Es- 
tabl shed 157) Circular 
ine. G.W PLEASANTS 
Wright City, Mo 5-tt 








TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES, 


g 


s] 





Are now use t by thousands all over the coun- 
try with the greutes satisinction. They wear 
lonzer end rile easier, and bear a greater and 
more sudden strain, and are*betier adapted to 
the country,ss wellas city roads,than any other. 
= They a.e manu‘actured by al) carriage Build- 


ging. do not tear up corn or 
but destroy all the light-roote 


Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 


It carried off highest premium over all 


Sages at the great Centennial exhibi- 
tion. 


The best harrow for pulverizing the 


ground. 


The best harrow for preparing the soil for 
rass or other seeds. 

The best barrow for covering seed. 

The best haffow for cultivating winter 


wheat inthe spring, adding largely to the 
zi 
corn or potatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeas. 


eld. 
The best harrow for cultivating young 


The teeth being made of solid stec! a» 
anting backwards, and thus never clog 
tato plants, 
weeds. 
Every farmer should have it. Send for 
lustrated circular.to the manufacturer’s 


southwestern agent, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 
Dealer in grain and grass seeds, 301 & 308 


North Commercial street, St. Louis, Mo. 


21-tt 





ers. Address, 20 13 





Elegant Chromo Cards, new styles 10c. Agts. 
wanted. L Jones.& Co., Nassau,N,Y. 10-13 





per day athome. Samples worth $5 
free. Address STiInsON&Co.,Portland 


$5 10 $20 


aine. 





Lithogrs 


HENRY TIMKEN Patentee. St. Louis, Mo. 
sned Chiomor, wWiuh vame, by re- 


5O if loc. Seavy Bros Northiord, Ct. 


, 


aweek. $l2aday at home easily ma 
Costly outfit free. Address True & C 
aine. 39-F2 


12 


ugusta, 





turn mai 





HEEP bitten by dog-, horses cui on barbed 
wire tence. Use Stewart’s Healing Powder 
50-26 








ing go 
St.. New York. Send for catalogue and terms 
84-525 


Oanvaseers make from $25 to $40 per week sell 
ods for E.G. Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 


85 nead of extra fine individual short horns of 
| the families which they are breediog including 
|15 very choice females of their Renick Rose of 
| Sharon, trom which tamily they have never of- 
ferei a female before. Aiso fiveor six semales 
of Mr. B. F. Vanmeter’s celebrated Ked Rose or 
| Mary Best branch of the Youns Mary jamily. to- 
|g-th r witha number of very highly bred Bates 
| topped Young Marys. Josephines and Phy)lises, 
and a few extra choice young. bulls. 

The entire tale comprises only first-class ani- 
mals, both in individuyl merit and pedigree. 
They are considered by the firm ss much supe- 
rior to any selection they have beretofore ofiered. 

FRIDAY, JULY 29h, J. Volvey Mwir, J C. 


*| Lary and L. Ed. Pearce wil! sell their entire 


|nerds atJ. Volney Muir’s, Lynwood, ( linton- 
| ville. Bourbon Co., Ky., numbering 49 head, in- 
| cluding higbly Baies topped 
Oray gs, Gaynnes, 
Surn.ise Duchesser, 
L dv Languirhes, 
Young Marys, 
Harriets, White Roses,* 
Renick Kores of Sharon, 





and J2 nicel 
dividals, : .- ae aos 
Catalogues ready by June 15th, 


PUBLIC ‘SALE! 


OF, OVER 


—— te 


21-56 
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Thirty-five Jersey Cattle, 
—— pence arm 
“FAIR GROUNDS, |SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Wednesday June 29, 1881. 


AT THIS SALE, WE WILL OFFER, WITHOUT RE- 
ew we SERVE, OVER!~ vn paren, 
> JERSEY, OF CHOICE BREEDING, 
consisting of over 20 Thoroughbred American 
Jersey cattle (Jub Register, anda few Unregis- 
te:ed Thoroughb: eds and High Grades. 

‘These Cattle have been selected with the ut- 
most care especially for milking qualities, fine 
udders, teats snd ercutcheons—the first consi- 
deration. They consi tentirely of young sni- 
male, some to calve soon and some just fresh. 
In their pedigrees will be found a’most ali the 
noted families in Amtrica. such as the Rex. Al- 
pheas, Ediths, Pierrots, Bashans, Pansys, &c. 

Terms of Saic—Cash, Catalogues now ready, 
and sent to ail applicants. Address, 

A. C. JENNING & CO., Nutwood Farm, 
we = "> Urbapa, Ohio. 
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Col. 7. P. Muir Auctioneer. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
IN THE MARKET. 


‘CARBOLIC 
SHEEP DIP 





Kills Lice, 
Ticks and all & 
Parasites that & 
infest Sheep. 


Vastly Superior to 
Tobacco, Sul- 
phur, etc. 


| This ae prevents scratching 
| and greatly improves the qual- 
ity of the wool. From one to 
two gallons of the Dip pro 
erly diluted with water will - 
sufficient to dip one hun- - 
dred sheep, so that the cost of dipping is a mere trifle, and 
sheep owners will find that they are amply repaid by the 
improved health of their flocks. 

irculars sent, post-paid, upon application, giving full di- 
rections for its use; also certificates of prominent sheep- 
growers who have used large quantities of the Dip, and 
pronounce it the most effective and reliable exterminator ot 
scab and other kindred diseases of sheep. 


Pp 
60., St. Louis, Mo. 
























G. MALLINCERODT & 
Can be had through all Commission Houses and Druggists. 





Mention iis pauper 14-x60oW 
CHAS. GALLE’S 
ombirti ot i09:c) (Mark. 
(Patent applied:for) . : 


Very attractive, cheap and convenient to apply 
and detach. No two aiike in each county. Send 
3-cept :tamp for sample mark and circular. 
Price $150 per 100; $1 per additional 100. 

13 52-eow CHAS. GALLE, 
Box 51. Columbia, Boone Ce., Mo. 


7m A &3, DORSEY 
» FERRY, 
re: Pike Co., Ills.” 








PAS Eo <> 
Breeders ot prize-winning Poland-China, ‘Berk 
thire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
sheep. Won 24 prizes in class and 4 sweepstakes 


Louis Fairs. 
Write tor 
14-26 


in 1880 at Illinois State and St 
Breeders recorded Stock for tale. 
what you want. Mention this paper 


Poland-Chins Pigs 


A SPECIALTY. 

G. W. Whiteside, Keck Prairie, Mo., makes 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas a specialty 
Has among his breeding stock nothing bui 
strictly first-clxes animals, regietered in Ameri- 
can P. C Record. Prices lowdown. Ad 








&. W. WHITESIDE, 
41-tf Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo. 
Spanish Merino 


SHEEP. 
§. BELL & SON, Brighton, Mecouptn Ce., Hl. 


Only 35 miles trom St. Louis, on the CHICA- 
GO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & ST. LOU 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 


A) JOHN B, BLYHLDER , 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 32-52 


eCutarrhns 

{> : ee) 
Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
H known means of Permanent Cure for this 
f loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 


method sent free. CuRE yourself at Hom 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILD S TROY. OHIO. 
5 10c 























New Style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
GLOBE C4SRD CO., Northford, Ct. 
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The Culture of Fine White Tobacco In 
Missouri. 

In our circular of 1st February last, on this 
subject, you find in some detail an account 
of our laborious and expensive efforts to in- 
trodvc> into Missouri the growthof White 


Burley ‘Tobacco. Weare now glad to an- 
nounce that, as far as the enterprise has 
ne, we have attained decided success; hav- 
ing distributed 200 Ibs. (or about five bushels) 
of seed; and, in a thorough canvass of the to- 
bacco section of the State we thought best 
adapted to it, succeeded in stimulating a deep 
interest in this favorite tobacco, and inquiry 
®* into its culture, cure and preparation for 
market. 

We are gratified to learn that a very large 
area for plants has been sown, and so far as 
advised, we do not hear of a single failure in 
germination; and though the sowing was 
generally much later than usual, plants are 
forward and promising. 

Having these gratifying results to report 
from our efforts to encouragelthe growth of 
white tobacco in Missouri, we shall devote 
this paper and our future efforts to securing 
a fine and profitable growth of it. Nothing 
we can say or do to secure this end will be 
considered too earnest or extravagant, if we 
ean but arouse and maintain as much inter- 
est and zeal in planters to raise a fine and ac- 
ceptable crop to manufacturers, as they now 
manifest to raise a large one. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for 1878 says: “The production of 
poor tobacco is the controlling cause of the 
unhappy condition in which the tobacco 
planters of the United States now find them- 
selves. The production of good tobacco, of 
whatever kind, has never been too large. It 
is the production of poor tobacco that has 
caused the mischief. The over-production 
of low-grade tobacco will always result in 
low prices for the entire commodity. Plant- 
ers have the remedy in their own hands, 
that remedy being the proper selection of 
soil, and increased attention to cultivation 
and cure. Inaword, one acre must be made 
to yield what it has hitherto taken two or 
three to produce. and this quantity must be 
made immeasurably superior in quality to 
that grown on the greater number of acres. 
The whole world wants good tobacco and 
will pay for it. Scarcely any people on earth 
want poor tobacco, or will pay for it at any 
price,” 

We differ with the Commissioners’ Report 
in the statement “that the tobacco planters 
of the United States find themselves in an 
unhappy condition,” and the general infer- 
ence that raising poor tobacco is the rule in 
this country. If it has been far too preva- 

lent, which we admit, it is not the rule, for 
we see large sections of the country the Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina fine wrapper and 
fine filler, as well as fine export-growing re- 
gions, eastern and Ohio seed leaf regions, 
and Kentucky and Ohio White Burley re- 
gions, and many localities through the en- 
tire export-growing, or western tobacco re- 
gions, devoted to and succeeding eminently 
in the cultivation of fine tobacco of their res- 
pective kinds; and there are no farming 
communities in this country so well off and 
so successful in and proud of their special 
staple crops as these. 

But we agree with the Commissioner, that 
the growing of poor tobacco of any kind is a 
poor and foolish investment; ad it is even 
worse then this, it is almostacrime. It sub- 
jects the planter that does it to disappoint- 
ment at his own ill success, and to envy and 
injury of his successful neighbor. Merely 
growing White Burley tobacco will not do. 
To grow it without the qualities that give it 
merit and demand with manufacturers, white 
tobacco is no better than any other poor to- 
bacco. in fact, without these qualities, it is 
the very poorest tobacco known. If the 
chemical botanist is asked what we want 
from the soil to grow pure White Burley to- 
bacco, he would say, chiefly and indispensa- 
bly, you want lime, potash and soluble silica. 
Ask the intelligent dealer or manufacturer 
what he wants in pure White Burley, and he 
says, I want a leaf of fine texture, feeling 
soft and fleshy to the touch; small fibre, 
great elasticity and porousness, anda high 
phosphoric color, with a flavor and odor not 
to be described in any other terms so well as 
by calling it a White Burley taste and smell, 
which distinguish it from all other varieties 
of tobacco. To account for these distinguish- 
ing qualities and characteristics in white to- 
bacco, we would have to consider its absorb- 
ing and containing capacity for lime and 
potash, which it takes from the soil, and the 
vegetable and fruit acids and sweets it in- 
hales from the air and drinks from the rains 
and dews. 

To grow this peculiar tobacco and secure 
in it the elements we describe, a well adapted 
soil is indispensable. And in our paper of 
February last we described, in general terms, 
lands to be selected for this year’s crops. 
These lands are abundant in Missouri; and 
as planting is near at hand, and we desire to 
redeem our pledge to treat more fully the 
subject of soil to be selected, planting and 
early culture, leaving for future treatment in 
other papers later culture, cure and market- 
ing, we again advise that you select a lime- 
stone soil, with a southern or southeastern 
exposure, of new, wood land, if possible, and 
not prairie, by any mieans. Prepare your 
ground thoroughly, but not too deep, whether 
it be old or new land, as deep culture tends 
to grow coarse tobacco. If your lands are 
first or second year it is hardly likely you 
need manure; and yet lime, ashes, or stable 
manure, well rotted, might be used on sec 
ond year land to profit. If your lands are 
fallow, or sod, we take it for granted you 
broke them in the fall. On either, if possi 
ble, put a good coating of stable manure, well 
rotted straw-mold, or barn-yard scraping, or 
woods-mold. Wood ashes. or lime may be 
added, and every planter will know their 
value, and judge best of the spots that need 
them most. From an extensive canvass of 
the old tobacco region of Missouri, we are 
satisfied such lands as we describe may be 
selected in large portions of the following 
counties, canvassed by us: Mouroe, Howard, 
Randolph, Chariton, Carrc}l, Lafayette, Jack- 
son, Ray, Clay. Clinton, Livingston, Linn, 
Macon and Shelby. And we doubt not the 
northern portion of the State is equally as 
well adapted to white tobacc» as the coun- 
ties named, as we have seen fine samples 
from Knox, Sullivan and Holt counties. This 
canvass was, later extended into southwest 

Missouri and northwest Arkansas, and we 
conclude that the whole of that extensive re- 
gion is adapted, in soil and climate, to the 
culture and cure of this tobacco, in its high- 
est perfection. Phelps, Pulaski, Laclede, 
Webster, Green, Lawrance, Jasper, Newton, 
McDonald and Barry counties, Missouri, and 
- Benton and Washington counties, Arkansas, 
show a conformation, a soil, and an herbage 
and timber growth that indicate all that can 
be desired in a white tobacco country. A 
few crops and purchases seen in Newton 
county, Missouri, and Benton county, Ar- 
kansas, could hardly be surpassed in quality. 

As curious and useful information, bearing 
on planting, we give the followlng informa- 
tion. Ina round way, a table-spoonful and 

a half of tobacco seed is one-half un ounce, 
and contains 150,000 seed; three spoonfuls, or 
twenty No. 10 thimblefuls, is an ounce, and 
contains 300,000 seed. Allowing that every 
third seed would give a plant. An ounce of 


seed would plant in checks, 20 acres, 8x3 feet. 
An ounce of seed would plant in checks, 2714 
acres 31¢x31¢ feet. An ounce of seed would 
plant in checks, 274¢ acres 3x4 feet. An 
ounce of seed would plant in drills, 14 acres, 
4x1lg feet. An ounce of seed would plant 
in drills, 181g acres 4x2 feet. An ounce of 
seed would plant in drills, 1545 acres 4x1 8- 
12 feet. 

In order to secure fine texture of leaf, and 

small fibre, we would advise shallow break- 
ing of your land, not to exceed 6 to 8 ches, 
and planting in drills, especially on strong 
ands. A fine, delicate growth, without ren- 
dering the leaf smaller, may be secured this 
way. But so much is this to be desired that 
we would be glad to see an experienced plan- 
ter try, in a small way,cutting the tap-root 
of the plant, so as to arresta rank growth. 
This, we think, would not diminish the sur- 
face size of the leaf, and woula make it finer. 
The time to try this experiment would be 
just before the plant came to topping. We 
have but one authority with us, that we 
know of, on shallow breaking and shallow 
tillage to grow fine tobacco, but this authori 
ty was both an experienced planter and 
manufacturer, and all the principles of fine 
plant culture vindicate it. 

While drilling gives you a finer leaf, or 
lighter body, and brighter color, all so much 
to be desired, it also gives you many more 
pounds per acre than planting in check, by 
giving you so many more plants per acre, as 
you see frum the following table: 

208 7-10 feet square, or 43,560 square feet, 
make an acre. 

In check, an acre planted 3x3 feet, gives 
4,840 plants. In check, an acre planted 314. 
x31¢ feet, gives 3,630 plants. In check, an 
acre planted 3x4 feet, gives 3,630 plants, 
In drills, an acre planted 4x2 feet, gives 4,445 
plants. In drills,an acre planted 4x1 8-12 
feet, gives 6,534 plants. In drills, an acre 
planted 4x11¢ feet, gives 7,260 plants. 

We advise planting in drills, 4 feet by 1 
foot 8 inches, as best distance. If plants are 
thrifty, top at 16 to 18 leaves, and prime by 
taking off two to four leaves, if you prime at 
all. Many prefer not to prime at all, but we 
think it best to prime as above. 

When the crop is in growth we hope to is- 
sue our views upon later culture, ripening, 
cutting, housing, curing, etc. 

J. N. Crovcu, Manager. 
—_——— © owe eo 
Rescued from Death. 

The following statement of William J. 
Coughlin, of Somerville, Mass., is so remark- 
able that we beg to ask for it the attention 
of our readers. He says: In the fall of 1876 
I was taken with a violent bleeding of the 


lungs followed by a severecough. I soon be- 
gan to lose my appetite and flesh, I was so 
weak at one time that I could not leave my 
bed. In the summer of 1877 I was admitted 
to the City Hospital. While there, the doc-| 
tors said I had a hole in my left lung as big! 
as a half dollar. I expended over a hundred 
dollars in doctors and medicines. I was so 
far gone at one time a report went around I 
was dead. jy gave up hope, but a friend told 
me of DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. I laughed at my friends, 
thinking that my case was incurable, but I 
got a bottle to satisfy them, when to my sur- 
prise and gratification I commenced to feel 
better. My hope, once dead, began to revive, 
and to day I feel in better spirits than I have 
the past three years. 

“I write this hoping you will publish it, so 
that every one afflicted with Diseased Lungs 
will be induced to take DR. WM. HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, and be con- 
vinced that CONSUMPTION CAN BE 
CURED. I have taken two bottles and can 
positively say that it had done more good 
than all the other medicines I have taken 
since my sickness. My cough has almost en- 
tirély disappeared and I shall soon be able 
to go to work.” Sold by druggists. 


Of Interest to Fruit Growers. 


Oft and again we hear complaints from 
fruit and vegetable growers, that the money 
they receive from the commission men, on 
the sale of their goods, is in amount far from | 
what was expected and in many cases s0/ 





and shipping. It is owningto these contin- 
aed complaints that a new venture has been 
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Fairbanks Scales 
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ARGAIN SALE 


LAST WEEK 
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IT WAS THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT OF PURCHASERS AT | 
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BARR’S 


GRAND “BARGAIN” SALE. 


| 
That They had the Cheapest Goods Offered in St. Louis. | 





AND WHY NOT? 


For if Goods are Bought Right, they can be Sold Right. | ~===#@. = 5. 
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Will again Demonstrate During the Coming Week that there is we athens a no! 

. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. al 

but One Place in St. Louis where ° 

FAIRBANKS & CO., a 

53 Camp St., New Orleans, La. “a 
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Can be Procured, and That Place is It 
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Fronting on Sixth, Olive and Locust Sts. For more than a third ofa centu prs 

Mexiean Mustang Liniment has been 
known to millions all over the world as ch 
SS : — sees ene — the only safe reliance for the relief of hi: 
ay ab) PRED : accidents and ain, it is @ medicine | 
above price and pra © best of its , 
K T. Hollister & Co ’ kind. For every form of external pain bt 

the 


Fruit and Produce 
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weafrom Dovere,de. Commission Merchants, 
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MEXICAN jj - 


i+ENTLEMEN: I was suffe from general debility to sueh an extent that my labor was exeesedingly bur- 805 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, > — mal. 
snsome tome. A vacation of & month did not give me much relief, but on the contrary, was followed by tsi 4 2 er je meg a pa ge a of 
reased prostration and sinking chills. Atthistime I began the use ot your lInow Tonic, from which I re- i8-! I 
returned and 


te and wonderful results. Theold onerey, ; 

three bottles of the Tonie. Since using it I have done twice the la- 
and with double the ease. With the tranquil nerve 
y, has come also a clearness of thought sever before yed. Ifthe Tonic has not done the 
not what. I give it the credit. J. P. WaTsoOn, Pastor Christian Chureh, 





found that my natura! force the very bone—making the continu- ca 


Tawar & ht 5 mance of pain and inflammation impos- 
anh Ni sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and la 
; the Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
i ful. The Mexican m 
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Liniment is needed by somebody inf 5 
every house. Every day brings news ot yi 
the agony of an awful scald or burn I 

subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- N 
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HARTER MEDICINE CO 





small as not te pay for the labor of gathering VICTOR Sand 8H 


enemies as the canker worm, etc.” 


Young Short Horn Bulls.|\T FI - BES T| 
Bulls for sale. ; 
color, and low, broad nd block 5 | 
24-2 
Butler, Bates Co., Mo. 24 miles we tof town. 


-VicTaR 
BIW ALD OVEIR, 


For sowirg Wheat, 
, fz : Ba ley, Kye ant Oats 
made in our city of which we are pleased to| in 


The undersigned bas two young Short-fiorn 


or basipee eee a5 PEARY aR 








ONE-HORSE WHEAT DeILL. 


e, NO. 218 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, 
aeaaeeenaaaeaenanameeneeeamemeammteaememeaecmmameas stored, or & valuable horse or ox 
saved by the healing power of this n 


ne 
| LINIMENT jy : 
| a 


cures such ailments of as 

LESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff ra) 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns b 








Manutacturer of 
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Fall:w Ground Mille Mad — ee a re — ie 
Stundice C cest } s Made. rains ~ f 
note. It appears that the extra expense at- = ba aoe sn ge a The Strongest Mills Stings, * weidtaces, Tameness, old 
tending the sales of fruits and vegetables) o0.4°) 5 Circulars SAFEST TO BUY Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains. c 
arise in a great measure from the custom of; Thess govds ean " ma tS. . Sore Nipples, Cakes Breast, = if 
commission men having to pay large sums of | also be had of Because warranted the oe ri cove ona Bee Ge DA ene f 
ee ee ee eee) Baler \ Wi lier saree Ses logeet, quailty “considered ; Sen For the BRUTE CREATION it cures t 
iting consignments ; and as these sums have d ‘or catalogue describing article wanted | Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Sotate, 
to be made out of the sales on the shipments,; ¢ Fjonmi Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- fi 
- S, eases, Foot Kot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
the returns to the growers are necessarily o.% S & C0 Hollow Horn, Scratches, ¥Wind- g 
small. With a view of remedying this evil, 19-12 eae °*¢2 o : ° Spavin, Thrush, "tingbone, 
he i ted f F. M. Zuck — ’ ld Sores, Poll Evil, Film. upon s 
the incorporated company oO - M. uc Pe ne eee ’ ’ ‘i r 
Commission Co., of St. Louis, have this season | a 300 & 304 Washington Averne, St. Lous, Mo fMthe Sight and every other ailment 
dispensed with the services of these agents mane TJONDON PURPLE, “25 Stable and Stock Yard are liable. é 
and hence are able to sell all consignments to : ; , = “ P AGENTS FOR 1 The Mexican Mustang, aun 1 
them at a charge of seven per cent, instead The best insecticide ever used for the destruction of the Potato Bug, Cotton Worm an always cure ; 
of the usual ten per cent commission; where-|Canker Worm. Sold by all wholesale druggists and stores throughout the United. States. THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR and it is, positively, 
by their business has doubly increased, and | If not obtainable of nearest dealer, send direct to sole manufacturers, : an rn 
their patrons are assured continued favors, ‘ HEMINGWAY'S LONDON PURPLE COMPANY (LIMITED), Sas weer sees “ny = H E B E S T ' 
which demonstrates the good judgment of 60 MARK LANE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 90 WATER ST., N. ¥., P. 0. BOX 990 EON REE a tga EBB ES: 5 OF ALL ’ 
this company, of whomit may be said there Prof. C. V. Riley says: “It can be more effectually sprinkled or sprayed on the plant ORGANS —- aueee oe SS eta. a ) 
is no better, or any; 11! can give more satis-| than Paris Green, by virtue of its greater fineness. AMIEL 4: rt: Waslagton . | 
factory references. 23-2. Prof. C. E. Bessey says: ; ) | 
a Prof. A. J. Cook says: “With this cheap poison we have no longer reason to fear such | 





PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
, Ginger, bey Mandrake, Stillingia and 


many other of the best medicines known are com- 
bbined so skillfully in Parker’s GinGER Tonic as 
tto make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the 
> Best Health and Strength Restorer ever i 
It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumetism, Neuralgia, 

j Setecuhomnste’ end all diseases of the Stomach, 3 
pBowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organsq 
Pand all Female Complaints. — ; 
If you are wasting away with Consumption or4 
bany disease use the Tonicto-day Nomatterwhat4 





“It quickly kills both the larvee and the winged insect.” | 
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FOR MAN OR BEAST. 


Both fine fellows. 
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gn, . oy —= P your toms may be, it willsurely help you. 4 4 me Ls 5 Lie t 
RAZ FE R | P Remeebert This “towc cures ae onnese, iS * { N "ee TA Cc wy be E 
: is the R..st Fami icine ever made,entirelyg _ ’ eee Se nee ee 
differen’ ‘from Bitters, Gin er Preparations andg =* ey hoop - pagan eee Te ae 
| other ‘J onics,and combines the bestcurativeprop-3 @"! 0! Price 1164 a 
| | pert snot all. Buy - soc. pap mw hey ist. . & ©. CHENOT, 
None ine without our signa’ on outsideg : : ; ~ aT 
J * an Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.’ hay tame Comm Nisa peatian tan ' : 
Best in the Werld. G st PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM mane ca Fair Deesting 
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THRESHING PURPOSES.’ 


riges 
STRATOS, Lite) field, Ul. App'y to 8t. Louis !ron and Machine Work:, | 








new subscribers for one year. 
and all keep accurate time, and give unboun- 


clock free. 





An Otp ‘Lapy writes us: “Iam 65 years 
old and was feeble and nervous all the time, 
when I bought a bottle of Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic. I have used alittle more than one 
bottle and feel as well as at 30, and am sure 
that hundreds need just such a medicine.” 





out hundreds of them for premiums; some of} all that sort of thing. 
which have been running for several years,|er been used, is in first-class order, makes all | 
kinds of stitches, and being the best knitting | , 
ded satisfaction. © Every one who reads this| machine made, recommends itself as being a-| AS A FERTILIZER, AIDS THE GROWTH 
can get up the club and get this excellent| good investment. 


ers will be 





See advertisement. 


A Good Living for Some Lady. 
Any lady who desires to be @ndependent | . | 
and ine living by her labor, should put, Dairy Farm and Milx 
herself in communication with our business | 
manager who has had consigned to him for} withi. a’mileof city of 8000, which ia now grow-| 
sale a perfectly new and improved Lamb ing having three railroads, good stoek range. | 
This beautiful clock, an ornament to dhy| Knitting machine complete, with iron table,! + No 1 Barn 40x95. govd house of 5 rooms 8 
room in cottage or mansion, is given as a/and all the necessary tools to make all kinds 
premium to any one who sends us twelve | of’ knitted wove goods, from a mitten to give | sold at costof buildings. Satistactory reasons. 
We have sent| her lover, to a cloud to cover her blushes, and | Ha!f cash if desired 


ds it im . ations?’ bou d aud most compact style, adapted to both 
The origional cost was) ntnay ied L Fre sch muslin, em- 
sixty-eight dollars, but this one will be sold ‘Every Kind of Crop, and all Kinds of ; ‘ 


for half that price. We have but one for sale. | 
Address this office. | 





} rated sample, 6 cents; send now, Add 
Cou. COLMAN: If some of your read-, Office address. A. W. HEEMANN, No. 2000&| bale Medical lo. Dow 


recipe for cleaning my well of water-lice, ' 
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DRYER & BAKE OVEN Dn 


Over 11,000 in use. SCS? 
The BEST in the Market, LEC yagi 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron ig ; 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Circular, Address 


“AMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 









j corner Main & . houtean avenue, St Louis, Mo. \ 
24-4 
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Route For Sale Cheap, | 





| xcres highly culiivated rich sai', two large cise 
jterns withpumps. Milk sold for cash. Place 





GuD MED\LAW ARDED | 
me Autier A new and great | 
Medical Wors, werrran'ed| 
the best and cheap: s., indis 


veusuble to ever; Man, en- rest 
ited. * he Science of Life or, fy IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of the 2¢# 


Milk business thrown in, 
Address, D. A. PRESTON, Joplin, Mv. 24-1 
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The machine has nev- 








tains beautiful s eel engrav 
ings, 2) .9r scriptions, price 
only $125 sent by mail, illus- 


Pamphlet containing full information, sent free 
| by mail t. any farmer who takes interest enough 
jin this subject to sen) mehis na.ne and Prst- 





Vay > » sed, full gilt, 300 pp. con- 
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TEAM AND HORSE-POWE 


ds at 
Combining ali late improvements, it stance 
re-8 Pea- head oun perfect graiu-savers in the market. S. 


- H. SARKER, TRACTION AND PLAIN ENG 
g@-SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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¢ 6 : body Medical Lnstirute or Dr 
kind enough to send me q/°%08Scuth 8rd street St. Louis, Mo. No 4 Buifinch et. Boston. 
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I will be greatly obliged. 5Osxame on, 100, Clinton Bros clntonvilie, | OSA00 Orange Hedge Plants SxSzwenices'"* | Kingsland & Ferguson Mig. Co.,St.l 
Johnson Co,, Mo. J.M. UPTON. | Conn. 6-eoWw | D. §. LAKE, SHEWANDOAH, Iowa. MENTION THI “PA PER. 








